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PROSPECTUS. 


In establishing the New-Crurcu Review it is intended to occupy a 
field hitherto but partially, if at all, occupied by the periodical literature of 
the New Church. The aim will be to supplement rather than to supplant 
any existing publications, and to help, and not to hinder, a free and orderly 
development of New-Church thought and inquiry. 

The special aims of the Review will be: 

I. To afford a place for a studious and thoughtful discussion of sub- 
jects connected with the outward institution and growth of the New Church, 
embracing a searching and candid examination of existing usages and meth- 
ods in our societies and larger bodies, and an endeavor to arrive at principles 
which are fundamental and permanent. 

Il. To-furnish critical and thorough reviews, as far as possible of 
(a) New Church publications at home and abroad, and (6) of important works 
in literature and science from other sources presenting coincidences with 
New-Church thought, and suggestive of New-Church comment. In this 
feature the Review will aim to furnish a PLANE OF CONTACT between 
the New Cuurci and ourTstipDE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and CULTURE, in 
which both may meet in a more cordial, mutual recognition than has hitherto 
been practic able. 

[1!. To provide for a pertectly free and candid discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of the general bodies of the Church, conceived, not in the spirit of 
controversy or party zeal, but in the desire to unite in the common work of 
the Church and intelligent interest and best judgment of the largest possible 
num be r. 

IV. It will be a special effort of the Review to emphasize the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life of the New Church by the instrumentality of prac- 
tical piety, the maintaining of our external institutions and ordinances—our 
ministry, our public worship and mtssions—upon the highest and most 
ob ligatory grounds, and by a wise and judicious adaptation of the teachings 
and nurture of the Church to the simplest states and the lowest wants of 
Auman souls. 

In brief, the Review will aim to be a sincere, sound and catholic adyo- 
cate of the Lord’s New Church, both as an external visible body, and also 
usa vast religious movement now going on in the mental world; its final 
appeal in all things will be to the Divine Truth, as revealed in the Word of 
God, and interpreted in the writings of his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Recognizing most fully the important use subserved by our existing 
periodicals, which are organs of associated bodies of the Church, the Review 
will sincerely aim to use, and not to abuse, the privilege it will possess as an 
independent journal, of treating all matters ina thoroughly free and catholic 
spirit, and thus to merit what it earnestly and humbly seeks at the hands of 
all, both fellow-journalists and readers, a kindly welcome and venerous 
co-operation. 
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A DRAMA OF CREATION. 


BEING A STUDY OF SWHDENBORG’S WORK ENTITLED ‘‘ THE 
WORSHIP AND LOVE OF GOD.” 


The work entitled De cultu et amore Dei.—the title itself 
being as remarkable in its way as the treatise it covers,—is 
evidently one of those treatises which mark a transition from 
one period to another of our author’s mental and spiritual 
development. It may serve to illustrate his own great doc- 
trine of the zexus or media by which the discrete degrees are 
united so that all may compose a one,* a doctrine which it 
is not necessary to dwell on here, but which is forcibly cor- 
roborated in almost every attempt we make to apply the 
method of discrete degrees in any study of things and their 
classification. Even science recognizes the border land, a 


* See the explanations of the veils of the Tabernacle in Arcana Celestia, 
9670. 
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region touched on either side by matter and spirit, and diffi- 
cult to assign to either realm itself. 

Metaphysics and physics are almost at one to-day in their 
agreement as to the indefinability of matter, or as to what 
matter is, beyond the sensations by which we are aware of it, 
and hence the sensations themselves become a disputed terri- 
tory, some holding them to be mere material modifications, 
others to be of purely spiritual character and yet determined 
in some way by material occasions or provocations. The 
animal spirit itself, what a mystery of mysteries, even as 
evolved in the wonderfully lucid and logical definitions of 
Swedenborg! The first simple, the pure form and pure 
motion, without space or without bulk; even the mathema- 
ticians point, without space and yet the mother of extension 
or of space; how do these all seem to lead the mind from 
finite to infinite, from matter to idea, and the reverse, and 
yet to partake of neither the one nor the other. That they 
do form a xexus is a most remarkable truth for which we may 
thank Swedenborg abundantly, even while we mentally 
berate him for not explaining himself better; since otherwise 
we would have to declare ourselves idealists or materialists 
in toto, either Platonists or Epicureans outright, if you please, 
instead of good Aristotelians, content to occupy a middle 
ground, neither shutting our eyes to a heaven above, nor try- 
ing like the poor Eleatics, by a kind of perpetual somersault, 
to keep our feet from ever touching, and standing upon a 
terra firma. 

While the discreteness of the degree between matter and 
spirit is not in the least marred by any real continuity or 
interblending of the two, there are undoubtedly certain 
mediate forms which these must assume to our finite intelli- 
gence in order for us to realize their practical relations and 
their real unity in a perfect universe. Tle several stages of 
Swedenborg’s writings appear distinct according to very dis- 
crete or clearly determined divisions, and yet we find between 
them those remarkable transitional works covering in a pecu- 
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liar manner the border lands of thought and study of which 
they respectively treat. Of these transitional works I think 
it will be found that none is so remarkable, under whatever 
aspect it is viewed, as the work before us. Like all of Swe- 
denborg’s maturer writings it is marvelous in its retrospective 
embrace of principles before announced, and its intimations 
of deeper ones yet to be developed ; but it occupies a place 
peculiarly its own, being written in a style unlike anything 
before or after it, and constituting in itself, even fragmentary 
as it was left by its author in its outward finish, one of the 
most perfect and complete conceptions, and in its scheme 
and treatment one of the most nearly approaching the sub- 
lime of all the creations of human imagination or prophetic 
inspiration. Indeed, studied in a merely poetic and literary 
light, one begins to find in the author of this work a man 
unfamiliar to his ken in all other studies of Swedenborg. 


Where else do we find a second Plato, speaking in the lan- 
guage and figures and sublime enthusiasm of the Phaedrus, 
as here in the Fifth Canto or Day, where the evil principle in 
our nature is depicted under the character of the ‘‘Charioteer 
of the World,” who ‘‘directs human minds by his reins and 
drives them like horses foaming at the mouth into such a 
variety of downward courses?” 

Where else do we find a Milton, describing in purest and 
most noble figures the vernal beauty, glory and order of our 
earth in creation’s morn, and the joy of all the heavenly 
powers at this completion of the divine plan? Where else do 
we find the harmonies of those choirs of angels and arch- 
angels, faintly echoed by Goethe in the Faust, in the Pro- 
logue in Heaven,—wherein the heavenly essences and spheres 
in their wonderful gyrations and involutions celebrate in 
intensest joy the birth of the first born, and afterward the 
marriage of the first human pair? How identical in senti- 
ment the wrapt language of the philosopher, lost in adoration 
before the perfections of the Supreme Love and its completed 
ultimation in the creation of a human pair and the founda- 
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tion of a celestial society, with the sublime hymn of the arch- 
angels as conceived in Goethe’s loftiest imagination: 


RAPHAEL. 


The sun-orb sings ir. emulation, 
’Mid brother spheres, his ancient round; 
His path, predestined through creation, 
He ends with step of thunder sound. 


The angels from his visage splendid 

Draw power whose measure none can say ; 
The lofty works, uncomprehended, 

Are bright as in the earliest day. 


GABRIEL, 


And swift and swift beyond conceiving, 

The splendor of the world goes round, 
Day’s Eden brightness still relieving 
he oe night’s intense profound. 

* * * * 


MICHAEL. 


The rival storms abroad are surging 
From sea to land, from land to sea; 

A chain of deepest action forging 9 
Round all in wrathful energy. 


* * * * * * 
Yet, Lord, thy messengers are praising 
The gentle movement of Thy Day. 


THE THREE. 


Though still by them uncomprehended, 
From these the angels draw their power; 
And all thy works, sublime and splendid, 
Are bright as in creation’s hour !—Faust; Taylor’s Transl. 





Compare with this scene which Goethe seems to have 
gained in some border-land of the Infinite to which his poetic 
soul had access, with the description given by Swedenborg 
of the festival in which the godlike essences or celestial 
images ‘‘ celebrated the last day of creation and the first of 
the human race.” 

‘‘ They devised a new kind of sport called paradisiacal, never before sported 
in the heavens, but not by tripping and dancing, such as terrestrial nymphs 
adopt in their amusements, but such as celestial intelligences indulge in 


whilst they are desirous to return into a state of innocence, and, as it were, 
into infancy. For they so initiated it by revolutions and mutual influxes, as 
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it were, into itself from things ultimate, that from innumerable sports they 
formed one perpetual and continued; which end was secured by such circular 
spheres and spiral windings, like so many labyrinths to our sight, but still 
more distinct in themselves, that not even one number in the rythms gave an 
ambiguous harmony. For they insinuated themselves from the circumfer- 
ences by continual circuitions and involutions toward the center, by a rapid 
and continual flexure, so that they all concentred themselves by measures 
mutually succeeding each other, and so united that there was not even one 
which did not see itself asit were concentered in the very center; for thus by 
the advantage of the harmony and form alone, from being discrete they could 
unite together in one continual sport. * * * * Commencing from this 
center, as it were a common one, because diffused equally among all, the 
crowning choir of celestial beings from more interior goals, and a more 
universal rotation, thus still more perfectly, began new orbs, which in like 
manner concentrated themselves, that they might again, from the former 
unity, continued distinctly into each and all, introduce themselves into a more 
intimate and thus prior concentration. * * * * And so until they no 
longer emulated what is perpetual but what is infinite, and saw themselves so 
closely conjoined to the idea of super-celestial harmony, and, as it were, 
initiated into it, that they sensibly perceived that they were no longer many, 
but as one, and in the inmost principles of centers; for, in like manner as they 
united themselves, they united also their minds and their minds’ delights. 
They translated also the mind of our infant (the first-born of the human race) 
from the ultimate rotation in which he was constituted, toward inmost princi- 
ples along with themselves, by these insinuations, and being thus united with 
it, they presented him conjointly as one and a divine spirit from unanimity 
itself to the SUPREME Deity, who, being delighted with the end of His works 
both first and last, represented in him, hailed his coming with grace and favour; 
then bursting forth under the influence of this divine honor from this inmost 
and most sacred of centers, they again extricated and unfolded themselves by 
similar circuits and concentrated orbs, but now rolling back in the same order 
toward the circumferences, and unfolding themselves from one again into 
several, they reposed the infant again in his ultimate circle.” (No. 42.) 


Where else in all our author’s writings shall we find these 
clear-cut, statuesque pictures, worthy to have been taken 
entire from the pages of a Greek tragedy, like, for instance, 
that in which Swedenborg represents the Soul as descending 
from her celestial palace, or her “inmost principles,” into the 
body of the first-begotten, in order to elevate him from his 
reptile and bestial state into the upright form in which he 
might walk with his eyes directed toward the starry heavens; 
and her meeting subsequently the beautiful forms which, as 
objects of vision, became introduced into the chambers of 
the mind? 


“ The Soul from the sanctuaries or centers of her Olympus, that she might 
continually meet those beautiful forms which, like new guests, insinuated 
themselves through the doors and chambers of vision, attenuated by degrees 
her most splendid light, and girded herself with a less shining mantle, and at 
length descended to the lowest door-posts, clothei herself in a shadowy but 
still pellucid robe, adding also gems but crystalline. Thus she always com- 
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pounded herself anew, even to the meeting of images which borrow their form 
from the rays of the solar light; which, having seen, she received them with 
friendly kisses and embraces, under the very threshold, about the last step of her 
ladder; but these images, when they had returned the salutation, instantly felt 
themselves reformed, so that when they looked at each other, they could no 
longer distinguish themselves as sisters. For that goddess or queen by her 
kiss and embrace infused life into them from her own life, so that they no 
longer appeared as images, but as ideas.” (No. 47.) 


And what classic purity of form and restrained pathos 
we find in this picture of the Soul resigning her conscious or 
voluntary powers to the intelligent Mind, while she with- 
draws again into her sanctuary or heavenly Olympus, leaving 
forever the body and the mental powers which she has 
brought forth, the conscious usurpers of her place—a sacrifice 
as necessary to her own divinely-created end or purpose as it 
is to their or man’s happiness as a free rational being! Was 
ever philosophy clothed in so translucent and heavenly a garb 
before or since? 


“At length this mother seemed to herself most happy, having called to- 
gether her daughters, and at the same time out of the chambers of the court, 
their slaves and servants, who arranged themselves about the wisdoms, now 
their mistresses, into the form of a most beautiful crown; and whilst with acute 
discernment she fixed her attention upon all and each of them in the assembly, 
she thus began to speak: 

““*My most beloved daughters! The time is at hand that we must depart, 
you to your sacred offices, I into my sanctuary; remember, daughters, that I 
am your parent, and that the life which you derive from mine is so devoted to 
you by essential love, that by mind I am in you. Thus, although we part, ye 
still can do nothing but under my auspices; the light from which ye view ends is 
from mine, because by me; yours is only to be circumspect, and to arrange 
means that our ends may exist in effect and use. * * * Again and again, 
I pray and beseech you not to look up to or covet any other end than the best, 
that is the love of the Supreme, breathed into you with life and with milk, 
for He is the End of Ends, the First of tne Last and the Last of the First. From 
Him are all things, because He is the All of All. * * * * Qn account of 
His and your love I abdicate my kingdom and I deliver up the key to your care, 
for oe | great concern is only about you. Behold me, therefore, no longer as 
your lawful mother, but as your companion and your minister. But I entreat 
you, my most beloved and most dear, with the most earnest prayer, remember 
my salvation, whilst you remember your own, for my salvation and my happi- 
ness are at your disposal since I have delivered up to you my soul.’ 

‘*At these words tears flowed from both the parties; they sunk into each 
other’s bosoms and remained in close embrace. * * * But it was time for 
them mutually to recede and for the intelligences to take into their hands the 
reins committed to them. The sun also began to appear with his upper border 
to the east, and the sensations began to awake.” 


Where else, save perhaps in our author’s own Memora- 
bilia, shall we find these greatshadows, cast by a second Dante, 
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as it were, walking along the infernal abyss, such as are given 
in the Fifth Canto, where is described the perverted natural 
man, or the prince of this world in rebellion against the order 
of heaven and of the pristine creation? The loves of his mind, 
when reflected in the mirrors held before them by the sacred 
wisdoms, appear instantly as snakes, twining and hissing 
around their heads and pouring poison into the veins of their 
bodies through every pore by biting ; and they seem to them- 
selves to.be so many Gorgon faces; being terrified they 
desire to run away, but from the motion of their bodies ¢hose 
infernal snake-like locks beat their bosoms and faces; hence 
they become as it were frozen, and their blood ceases to flow. 

“ Then said the wisdoms, ‘Behold now your loves and your hates; believe 
us that the spiritual life which awaits you will be like this; * * * * in 
proportion to the number of snakes is that of the fires and of the furies of your 


spiritual life. * * * Begone, now, O beautiful flowers ! together with that 
venom so sweet which ye concealed in your fibres !’” 


And finally, to conclude this hunting for parallels, where 
shall we find in any converse of the great Italian with the 
heaven-wrapt Beatrice, a more beautiful vision of the soul’s 
grateful and adoring rest in the protective spherqof divine 
love, than in the passage where Swedenborg describes the 
first-begotten as having listened to the story of the world being 
saved from destruction through the interposition of the Su- 
preme love of the Only-Begotten: 


“ On hearing these things our first-begotten, being at first astonished at the 
pon danger to which the universe was exposed, was, as it were, struck dumb; 
ut presently being melted by so stupendous an instanceof love, a secret delight 
was communicated to the inmost principies of his being; and therefore sinking 
into the bosom of his wisdom he remained there a long time dissolved in tears, 
being made thoroughly sensible in himself of what true love is, and what is its 
essence; but after that he had fed with tears of joy on that very tender affection 
bursting forth from love, reclining on his wisdom, he earnestly entreated her to 
retrace her footsteps a little to the point from whence she ref digressed, and to 
explain to himin what manner a full opportunity might be given him of enjoy- 
ing this his love. He said that now he had a perception of this truth, that he 
had no other desire than that he might become not his own but His ” (who thus 
had loved hitn). (No. 79). 


That as 4 literary production this work has a character 
all its own would be naturally inferred from the report of its 
author’s own judgment of its merits in this respect, as given us 
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in the words of Christian Johansen, who is stated in the Doc- 
uments Concerning Swedenborg, Vol. Il, p. 710, to have inter- 
rogated Swedenborg himself as to the truthfulness of this the 
work before us. “It was certainly founded in truth, but that 
somewhat of egotism had introduced itself into it, as he had 
made a playful use in it of the Latin language on account of 
his having been ridiculed for the simplicity of his Latin style 
in later years. For this reason he did not regard it as egua/l 
to his other works.” 


Leaving the matter of its style and returning to its con- 
tents as constituting a nexus between successive stages or 
degrees of Swedenborg development, we shall find of service 
in arriving at a true estimate of the work in this respect, the 
very able treatise on Science on Philosophy, Part III, in No. 
VI, of Words for the New Church.* The writer of this ad- 
mirable paper gives us the very helpful classification of Swe- 
denborg’s works prior to his illumination—as those devoted 
to the study of the macrocosm and of the microcosm—or as 
we might also name them, those devoted to the objective and 
those devgted to the subjective world. Prior to 1734, or the 
production of the Principia, the author’s attention was mainly 
given to the material or outer world; these works constitute the 
distinctively scientific stage of his writings: the animal kingdom 
as considered anatomically, physically and philosophically, is a 
study of the world within, the ‘‘soul’s kingdom”; and the Prin- 
cipia, treating as it does of the elementary world and that pro- 
cess of creation or of evolution from the first invisible element 
through the sun and the atmospheres to the earthly paradise, 
while it would seem at first glance to belong to the objective 
stage, yet really forms the transition from the macrocosmic 
to the microcosmic studies of our author. Of this we may be 
assured by his own assertion in thesAnimal Kingdom, Part 
ITI. 


“ The sensations can not be explored without examining the atmospheres, 
for the one subject is most intimately connected with the other.” * .* * * 





*Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., Publishers. 
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These things have heen discussed in my Philosophic Principia, where the 
forms of the particles of each atmosphere are treated of and delineated. (1) 
These things were written for our present purpose [viz: the analysis of the 
mechanism of the eye]. (2). Now-comes the application.” 

These few words throw a wonderful light on the whole 
tendency and method of the Principia, as, namely, being fun- 
damental to the study of the organic and the spiritual or intel- 
ligent world. Consequently while in form dealing with the 
macrocosm, in purpose and end we see it all subservient to 
the microcosm, the kingdom of the soul, or as forming that 
great highway to a knowledge of the soul itself, which was the 
avowed object of our author’s search during his whole career 
as a philosopher. 

A further classification of our author’s writings, as ana- 
lytic and synthetic, on which point we are also indebted for 
much valuable light to the writer in the Words for the New 
Church in the number above cited, leads us to the more im- 
mediate consideration of the relative position of the work 
which constitutes our present study. 


Following the commonly accepted division of our author’s 
writing into the three classes, the scientific, the philosophic, 
and the theological, or as they might be termed, the macro- 
cosmic, the micricosmic, and those devoted to the science of the 
spiritual, we shall find, it is believed, this general law or order 
pervading the whole series, viz: First, the analytic study, 
pursued in each division; then a synthetic summary or decla- 
ration of a prtori principles, which while it sums up all the 
facts of the analytic study preceding, at the same time forms 
a transition and introduction into a new analytic study in the 
period next succeeding. Thus the scientific works, mainly 
analytic in form, are succeeded by the Principia, which work 
is entirely synthetic in method, and while in a measure based 
upon all the principles of elementary science preceding, itself 
affords a kind of a priori basis for the study of the soul and 
its kingdom, as pursued analytically in the works of the ani- 
mal kingdom. The knowledge of the sensations and the 
whole science of the fibrous organization and of the cerebral 
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formation and functions, would be wholly visionary and 
fanciful were it not for the wondrous correspondence shown to 
exist between these interior operations of the soul through 
her organs and the surrounding atmospheres as the media of 
impressions. Again, after the analytic researches in the Anz- 
mal Kingdom, we approach the goal of our author’s ambition, 
the knowledge of the Soul, and to our mind we find the real 
culmination of all our author’s studies of the microcosm in the 
work De Anima, entitled by Dr. Immanuel Tafel the Seventh 
Part of the Animal Kingdom. The body in all its parts hav- 
ing been surveyed, the great organs, ‘the heart, the lungs, the 
brain, the blood, being inductively studied, the author pro- 
ceeds now to the skin and touch, and finally into the organs 
of the senses, and through the several senses mounts to the 
imagination, to the sensory, thence to the intellectory [z#te/- 
lectorium], and thence, finally, to the Soul itself. The treatise 
On the Soul commences with the description of the simple 
fiber, from which as a celestial form the whole body derives 
its structure, not unlike the development of the Principia of 
the universe from the first simple or the natural point. The 
work is not analytic in form like the Economy, the Animal 
Kingdom, and the work On the Brain, but yet it is full of 
experimental illustrations and rests entirely for its scientific 
basis on the elementary and atmospheric data of the Principia. 
We would classify the De Anima, therefore, with the analytic 
writings of the microcosmic stage, forming it is true the high- 
est and most interior and subtle order of investigations of 
which natural philosophy is capable, but still ranking as a 
part of the wonderful inductive studies of our author pursued 
without the direct illumination of that spiritual light of angelic 
wisdom, which he afterward enjoyed. 


The true synthesis of all this philosophical stage of writ- 
ing we shall therefore not look for in either of the treatises on 
the Soul as such, but rather in the interesting and marvelous 
work before us at this time, the Worship and Love of God. 
In this work every trace of the analytic method disappears. 
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Here all is a fresh, spontaneous creation. Reasoning from 
facts, concluding from given instances or quoted authorities 
or remembered experiences, here has no breathing space. All 
glows and palpitates with the life and ardor of a newborn 
world, a paradise so intensely alive that we seem to feel its re- 
ality too sensibly to be fit for critically discussing it. The 
language is that of a simple description of realities, of a mar- 
velous panorama of actual events, neither source nor author- 
ity nor explanation of any kind being given, and yet ac- 
companying all these dramatic and animated scenes of life 
and action there runs a parallel commentary, or glossary as 
it were, showing the relation of all these natural figures and 
persons to the intricate and subtle structures and Operations 
of the human body, especially of the finer sensory organs and 
the brain. That Swedenborg did not regard it as belonging 
to his analytic or strictly scientific studies, has been inferred 
from his statement in his diary, May 1st, 1744. ‘‘Thence- 
forth speculation which has hitherto been @ posteriori will 
change into @ priori.” Also in April of the same year he 
interprets a dream as illustrating the unwillingness he felt to 
abandon his philosophic for spiritual studies. In October he 
describes further in his private diary the conflict in his mind 
between the Regnum Animale, which he was just preparing 
for the press, and a new work of which he received frequent 
intimations in his dreams. He writes under date of October 
7, 1744: ‘‘I was further informed respecting my book upon 
the Worship aud Love of God, which was said to be a Divine 
Book. I believe it was to contain something about spirits. 
My book on the Infinite I thought treated of something simi- 
lar; but I did not receive an answer to this suggestion.” 
Documents Concerning Swedenborg. Tafel. London. No. 209: 
182. 


October 10, he writes: ‘‘ There was signified to me 
by a representation, that, on the day before, I was engaged 
with my work, which was entirely different from the other 
and proceeded from an entirely different love, and I was in 
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doubt whether the former should prevail.” By further repre- 
sentations he ‘‘was confirmed to go on with his work.” On- 
October 27 he writes: “It was foretold that the twenty-sev- 
enth of October would come again, when I undertook the 
Worship and the Love of God.” By a further representation 
at the same time, he says: “By this is signified the whole of 
that work upon which I am now entering in God’s name; in 
front, before me is the part on ‘The Worship of God;’ at 
the sides that treating on ‘ The Love;’ there is also signified 
by this representation that I must not take of the articles 
manufactured by others, * * but that I must use my own. 
May God lead me in the right way!” Documents: 209: 203. 

About this time, October 9, 1744, our author records a 
dream which is of more than ordinary significance considered 
in its relation to this transition-period in his philosophic 
career when he was, as it were, to be stripped of all intellect- 
ual pride, and in the simplicity of a child be led as if by the 
spirit of God back into a paradise of primitive innocence and 
worship. 

“This night,” he says, “was the most delightful of all; 
since I saw the kingdom of Innocence. Below my feet I saw 
the most beautiful garden which could possibly be seen. On 
every tree in the garden there gradually appeared white roses. 
Afterward I came into a long room where beautiful white 
cups were standing, which were filled with milk and bread, 
and which looked so inviting that nothing could be imagined 
more so. I was in company with a lady, of whom I have no 
personal recollection. I then went back where a dear little 
innocent child came to me and told me that the lady had 
gone without taking leave. She begged me to buy her a 
book which she wished to take with her, but which she did 
not show me. I then awoke. Besides this it seemed to me 
as if I entertained in a house or palace which stood apart, a 
large company of people who were my acquaintances. * * 
This signifies that I was in the Kingdom of Innocence, treat- 
ing the worldly minded people there without seeing them. It 
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means that either my work is not like theirs, although I treat 
them with it, or something else. The child was Innocence 
itself, and I wished that I might be in a kingdom where all is 
innocence. I regretted that on awakening I had to leave it: 
. . ° 9 On the next day, the 9th, my eyesight 
was so strong that I could read the Bible with the small print 
without the least difficulty. 

The writer in the Words for the New Church thus al- 
ludes to the work before us: 


“ On entering upon his work Swedenborg turned his back upon his former 
analytic studies, and more in the style of a seer and poet he described the crea- 
tion of the universe, and of the first-born among men. In inspired, glowing 
terms, he descanted upon the sojourn of the first-born in Paradise, detailing the 
gradual unfolding of his mind. Afterward he treated of the creation of woman, 
of the wooing of the first-born, and of their married life. Allis filled with the 
fervent, exuberant life of first creation; yet his raphsody goes over ground which 
had been carefully surveyed and measured out by his rational thought. His 
flight is that of an eagle, but it is determined and directed ‘by the principles and 
results at which he had arrived by his previous analytic studies.” 


William White, in his larger work on Swedenborg, after 
giving a graphic outline of the work, continues : 


‘*Of course Swedenborg wrote all this confessedly as fiction,’ says the 
reader. There is no sign that he did; nay, my own conviction is that he 
believed every word ot it as sincerely as he ever believed anything. * * * *° 
Many who will read with composure and admiration his account of the manu- 
facture of the elements from Points of Force, and of Earth from Water, will 
start appalled at the notion that he was in earnest in describing the creation of 
Planets, Insects, Birds, Beasts and Fishes, and above all, Adam and Eve; but 
there is noreason why the intuition which could evolve the story of the former 
should hesitate about the latter.” 


Elsewhere the same author remarks: 


“The structural affinity of this work, Zhe Worship and Love of God, is 
closer to the Principia of 1734 than to the Animal Kingdom of 1744, though 
annotated with his later thought. In the Princifia, Swedenborg worked out 
the creation as far as the Paradise, and in the Worship and Love of God, he 
takes up the thread of his story, and tells us how plants and animals and Adam 
and Eve were made.” 


Dr. Beyer, in his letter to Nordenskold, in 1776 (Doc- 
uments, Vol. II, p. 427), remarks : 


“The work De Cultie, etc., is not of importance in respect to theological 
doctrine; but in respect to natural truths, it contains many beautiful and pro. 
found thoughts. On the subject of God and love and wisdom, on the Son, the 
person of Adam, the sources of life and imputation, he expressed himself quite 
differently after he had received instruction from the Lord: wherefore the above 
work is never cited in his other works.” 
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Dr. Garth Wilkinson thus alludes to the work, in his 
biography of Swedenborg: 


“The Worship and Love of God is a centering of all that he had pre- 
viously elicited from his studies, and an attempt, moreover, to carry them into 
another field. As the title prepares the reader to expect, it is an end to his 
scientific search. He began from God, or the foundation of sciences; the 
wisdom of creation was the desire and wisdom of his labors, and here he 
ended with his beginning, carrying God’s harvest to God. Apparently he did 
not know that his literary life was closed, but stood among the sheaves, con- 
templating the tillage of future years in the old domain, although trembling 
nevertheless in the presence of an undisclosed event.” 


Here, while dwelling upon the judgments passed upon 
this work by others, we may refer again to its reputed esti- 
mate by Swedenborg himself, as related by Christian Johan- 
sen (see Documents II, 710),* and only in order to remark, that 
with all deference to so respectable an authority, we feel a 
strong inclination to reject the whole statement, as one bear- 
ing intrinsic evidence of having no foundation in fact, or else 
of having been vastly changed from its original form. Swe- 
denborg was not the man, least of all at this time of life, to 
be driven by the ridicule of others into the adoption of a new 
style of writing. The style itself is indeed elegant and ornate, 
such as would entitle the work to be placed by the side of 
any of our greatest modern epics, including the Comedia and 
the Paradise Lost, but it is at the same time, the one alone 
adequate and perfectly adapted to the matterin hand, More- 
over Swedenborg was not, so far as we are aware, in the 
habit of passing judgment on his own writings, asserting that 
one was not the equal of others, etc. 
~ The relation which the work before us sustains to the 
Principia, as indicated by White in the passage above quoted, 
gives us perhaps the best clue to its true position in the series 
of the author’s writings. It is not only like the Principia, 
namely, synthetic in form, consisting of a declaration of prin- 
ciples and the narration of the creation of the world in its 
process, rather than an investigation of facts furnished by 
others, but it continues in an orderly series the great narra- 





* Quoted on page 174. 
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tive which the Principia had begun. The Principia conducts 
the reader from the first, natural point, the beginning of the 
finite world or nature, to the formation of the earth, and con- 
cludes with a chapter devoted to the “ Paradise formed upon 
our earth, and the First Man.” Says Swedenborg: 


‘*We have explained how the earth’s gyrations were at the commence- 
ment more rapid, then in process of time slower, till, on arriving at the orbit it 
now annually describes, it reached its utmost limit of slowness. Here we left 
it, surrounded with water without a shore. Not, however, to leave it to the 
lawless fury of a flood, we here resume the subject, andexplain in a few words 
in what manner shores were now added; that is to say how it was that dry land 
was acquired, how the waters superinduced upon themselves a crust, which not 
only coerced them within given limits, and kept them within an enclosure, but 
also how all that we now find in the vegetable and mineral worlds was enabled to 
enter into the crust; how heaven also not only deposited its seeds in this crust, 
but also gave them germination and expansion.”’ 


Thence he goes on to describe the formation of the crust, 
the origin of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and the 
perpetual spring as the effectual means by which the germi- 
nation of things could be promoted. “ And when, therefore, 
this globe had been enriched in its various vegetable produc- 
tions, and animals of all kinds had come into being, then was 
the first man introduced into Paradise, having been created 
into all the harmony of the visible world.” 

After writing these words an interval of ten years fol- 
lows before we find our author again taking up the story of 
creation, now in the form of the sublime drama described in 
the seven days or scenes of the “Worship and Love of God.” 
What does this interval of time signify in connection with 
this work, thus interrupted and resumed. We have seen 
that the Principia was of the nature of a synthesis of the 
principles of natural or elementary philosophy, serving at 
once as a conclusion of the macrocosmic studies and an intro- 
duction to the microcosmic. The study of the microcosm is 
pursued in the study of the soul in her kingdom, the body— 
the human form, as the form of the divine economy of uses, 
or of a heavenly society. This study is strictly analytic, con- 
sisting of citations from authorities and inductions therefrom. 
The whole, nevertheless, rests for its real basis in the doc- 
trines of the Principia, which have been synthetically declared 
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at the beginning of this period. The inner world, or micro- 
cosm, which forms the object of the researches in the Animal 
Kingdom, is the world of man considered anatomically, 
physically, and philosophically ; it is the human form as 
the great model form of use, or divine society but studied 
in its natural formations as exhibited in the natural body, and 
not as the form of the spiritual man. There is still another 
world, neither great nor little, a world having naught of space 
in it, which is still to be explored—the world not of mechan- 
ical nature or geometry, nor of the soul’s operations in the 
body, but the world of spirit. 

As the analytic studies of the macrocosm led to the 
Principia as their synthesis and transition to the next higher 
stage, so shall we not now say the analytic studies of the micro- 
cosm or the animal kingdom lead to the work on the Worship 
and Love of God as their true synthesis and their bridge to the 
concluding stage of our author’s career—that of the seer of spir- 
itualtruths. The history of creation, dropped in the Principia 
at the completion of the elementary or universal world, is 
taken up again now in this a przort description of the origin 
of organic living forms, of man or the human soul, and of the 
beginning oft human society. The birth of the first man and 
the education of the first human soul could not be treated on 
the basis of the Principia or elementary science only; it needed 
the science of the whole animal economy, and of the adapta- 
tion of the soul to its surroundings, the science of the atmos- 
pheres, of forms,.series, and modifications, of the senses, and 
the sensations. These sciences form the solid analytic basis 
on which the account of the birth, the education and the 
marriage of the first begotten are built up. These materials 
at hand, the story of the creation can now be completed; the 
glimpse of Paradise, barely gained at the close of the Prin- 
cipia, now broadens into a wide, lovely view of our virgin 
earth, in its luxuriance and perfection, and of man in his 
primitive innocence, integrity and beauty. 

Regarding the work, then, as a continuation of the Prin- 
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cipia in a higher plane, inasmuch as it gives us the further 
stages or development of creation, let us glance very briefly 
at the wonderful scenes now unrolled before us in these glow- 
ing pages. 

The work is divided by its author into three parts: Part 
First describes, according to the author’s title, ‘‘ Zhe Birth 
of the Earth, of Paradise, and of Living Creatures; also the 
Nativity, Infancy, and the Love of the First-begotten or 
Adam,” The Second Part treats of ‘‘ The Marriage of the 
First-begotten or Adam, and in connection with it, of the 
Soul, the Intellectual Mind, the State of Integrity, and the 
Image of God.” The Third Part, as yet untranslated but ac- 
cessible in the Latin, partly in print, partly in MS., in Vol. VII 
of the photo-lithographed MSS. of Swedenborg, is headed 
‘* De Vita Conjugii paris primogeniti :” “ Zhe Life of the Mar- 
riage of the First-born Pair.” Notwithstanding these divi- 
sions, however, the work forms a single consecutive narration, 
embracing the creative acts of seven successive days, that of 
the last, with a more than artistic significance to our minds, 
being left incomplete. These. several parts, or chapters, may 
not unfitly be termed successive Cantos of a great poem or 
the acts of a sublime Drama. 

The First section treats of the Birth of the Earth, the 
Orbits and Gyrations of the Planets, the complex of uni- 
verses called the Firmament, the series of Forms, angular, 


circular, vortical, and the perpetually vortical or celestial 
Forms. The great Egg of the Universe, the sun, primi- 


tively overspread with effluvias, which ultimately formed a 
crust or shell, is represented as bursting with the sun’s own 
heat or energy, and thus hatching as a numerous offspring 
all the globes of the universe, which look to him as their. 
parent. Hence the planets and their satellites. And at 
length the earth, smooth, clean and round, whirling in its 
comparatively narrow orbit, now represented a kind of new 
egg, laden with many small eggs collected at its surface, or 
small seeds of its future triple kingdom, viz: The mineral, veg- 
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etable and animal. The seeds or beginnings lay as yet un- 
separated in their rudiments, one folded up in another, viz: 
The Vegetable kingdom in the Mineral kingdom, which was 
the matrix; and in the Vegetable kingdom which was to 
serve as a nurse, or nourisher, the Animal kingdom; for 
each afterward was to come forth distinctly from its cover- 
ings. ‘Thus the present contained the past, and what was 
to come lay concealed in each, for one thing involved an- 
other in a continual series; by which means the earth, from 
its continued auspices, was perpetually in a kind of birth, and 
as it were, in the view of something to follow, whilst it was 
in the end, and, as it were, forgetfulness of what was gone 
before; and according to progression in its orbit receding 
from the center, it involved continually new powers, by virtue 
of which were successively unfolded uses. (No. 15). 

The Second section treats of Paradise ‘‘when the earth 
still naked and unadorned advanced toward its maturity, and 
like a young damsel as yet unmarried, hastened to the flower 


” 


of its first age. 


‘*The quickly revolving days and nights, the even temperature, the blend- 
ing of eve and day in all things relating to space and time, both greatest and 
least, conspired to one end, that our globe might enter into the flower of its age, 
or perpetual spring.” 


Then follows the account of the origin of Living crea- 
tures, their birth from eggs produced respectively by the 
shrubs or little leaves, which produced the worms and insects; 
the “violet beds and groves of Paradise,’ from which are pro- 
duced the dzrds,; the viviparous forests which produced the 
quadrupeds, or larger and more destructive beasts, only safely 
after the lower shrubs have brought forth their vital pro- 
geny! (See Nos. 25, 26, 27). 


“The vegetables, themselves, in imitation of their great mother, were prim- 
itively, as it were, mere seminaries and ovaries, but which produced not only 
after their own kind, but also after a kind different from themsely es; for one 
thing lay so folded up in another that the other did not come forth till all things 
were ready prepared which might serve for the exercises and necessities of its 
life. From the series itself of production, it may be manifest whence came the 
soul of brutes, which are said to have been ingenerated in the seeds of the veg- 
etable kingdom ; for as all the seeds of vegetables arose from the conjunction 
of the active powers of nature with the inert powers of the earth, through the 
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medium of the radiation of the sun of the world, so their seeds, which are ani- 
mated, arose from that form or spiritual essence, infused into the forms or active 
powers of nature through the medium of the radiation of the sun of life, which 
is spiritual and living; wherefore these lives went forth in the same subordinate 
series as those powers of nature themselves which constituted the atmospheres, 
consequently the same as the seeds of the vegetables themselves, from which 
they finally were hatched. And since that life from its fountain breathes noth- 
ing but uses, and nature is nothing but an effort for the sake of uses, it is evi- 
dent that it was so foreseen and provided, that uses themselves as effects might 
unfold themselves; he is totally blind and in the grossest darkness who in 
these things does not discover what is D1v1Ner.’” 


The Third scene is that ofthe Birth of the First-begot- 
ten, or Adam, where the novel representation is introduced 
of man as being produced from an egg, borne on a noble 
tree called the Tree of Life, which grew in a beautiful grove, 
described as a ‘‘ Paradise within a Paradise.” The wonderful 
account is as follows: 


“In the midst of this Paradise within a Paradise was again a fruit tree 
which bore a small egg, the most precious of all others, in which as in a jewel, 
nature concealed herself with her highest powers and stores, to become the 
initiaments of the most consummate body ; this fruit tree was from hence called 
the TREE oF LIFE. 

‘ But this little egg was not yet fecundated, only nature collected into it as 
into a sort of sacred little ark, her most distinguished treasures and valuables, 
and provided it with such noble furniture as a bride prepares for her bed cham- 
ber when she expects the coming of the bridegroom and the offerings of a new 
covenant. When nature had thus in every respect completed her work, and 
collected as it were her circumferences into this egg. as a center, then the Su- 
preme mind came to meet her; and from itself as the sun of essential life, with 
concentrated rays, conceived the super-essential form, or soul, which was life, 
and capable of containing what is infinite by the Self-infinite. This form or 
Soul the Supreme mind infused into this treasure or little egg. This was the 
first happy token of connubial intercourse of spiritual essence with the supreme 
aura of nature, for the purpose that the fluent orb of causes, conceived by the 
Infinite in the grand egg of the world, and brought down to this least egg, 
might be completed within nature, but afterward by connection with the In- 
finite, might be rendered infinite; and that by such conjunction a terrestrial 
court might be annexed to a celestial palace.” * * * * * 

“ The Tree of Life itself unfolded its branches, which bare this golden and 
vital apple, nto a soft and easy womb, and covering it with a thin bark and 
soft leaves, direw off the nourishing juice from the neighboring leaves, and con- 
sulted only its life; the neighboring trees also contributed their juice by instill- 
ing it into the roots of this tree, which crowned the center of the grove, re- 
joicing that they were allowed from their vegetable store, to impart something 
of life to the same.”’ 

‘‘Nor was nature alone at hand and urgent to supply all her aids, but 
Heaven was also favorable in its presence; for its inhabitants or spiritual 
minds were let down for this purpose, that they might second and direct all 
the offices of nature; also that they might drive away whatsoever should infest 
this sacred grove; for instantly when any fierce animals overleaped the bound- 
ary assigned them, being struck with a sudden terror, they fled far away into 
their forests, or, with a faltering step, fell down on their knees to worship their 
Prince and Lord; part also kept watch and guarded the passage itself at a 
distance. For pure spiritual essences, by virtue of the power and force alone 
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which issue from them, so affect and astonish minds enslaved to nature, that 
these ignorantly and impotently forget themselves and adopt habits even con- 
trary to their own nature. 

“ All things were now prepared, The parturient branch, according to the 
times of gestation, declining itself by degrees toward the ground, at length 
deposited its burden commodiously on the couch underneath. The celestial 
living beings clothed with a bright cloud, were also at hand, and found that noth- 
ing was neglected, but that all things were prepared obsequiously by nature in 
conformity to their provisions. Hence, when the many months were com- 
pleted, at that time so many years, the foetus, perfectly conscious of what was 
decreed, himself broke through the bands and bars of his inclosuye, and raised 
himself by his own exertions into this world and its Paradise, desired from the 
first moments of his life; and immediately drew in with his nostrils and breath 
the air, which he saluted with a slight kiss, and which pressed in by its force 
as a new vital guest or = for which interior chambers were now provided; 
and by its aid opening a field for exertions he excited to their respective offices 
all the powers of his body, which were now in the ability to exert themselves. 
The choicest flowers encompassing this bed-chamber now exhaled their odors 
from their winding ducts, that by these infused into the attracted air, they 
might also penetrate and exhilarate all the blood of the infant flowing from the 
heart and now meeting the air, with rich and delicious gifts. Whatsoever was 
in the kingdom of nature, as if it was gifted with consciousness (for all celestial 
stores were at this moment effulgent, and by their influx, as it were, an- 
nounced their presence), excited by a kind of festivity, favored and in their 
manner greeted this birthday. Choirs of celestial inhabitants concluded this 
scene, which was the third, with the delicate vibrations of their lights, as so 
many tokens of gladness and approbation.” (Nos. 32-38.) 


The Fourth scene describes the Infancy of the First-be- 
gotten.. It opens with a picture of a peaceful night in this prim- 
itive earth, on whose bosom lay this its first, most noble fruit. 


“It was midnight and the constellations of heaven, as if also about to ap- 
plaud, now not only shone with brightness, but glittered with a kind of flaming 
beam. They were also ardent to preventtheir setting, but the day dawn hasten- 
ing to its rising dimmed their luster and instantly opened the gates of day for 
thé rising sun. The inhabitants of heaven, as was observed, took their stations 
around, and by their flaming light prevented the rays of any other lumen from 
kindling the first spark of the light of his life, rejoicing also at the sight of an 
infant, the first-begotten and the hope of the whole human race, lying with 
his breast and face upward, and his tender hands folded and lifted up to 
heaven, moving also his little lips, as if he would vencrate the Supreme Builder 
and his Parent, not in mind only, but by a certain posture and corresponding 
gesture of the body, under a species of the purest thanksgiving that the work- 
manship of the world was now complete in himself. He was naked, but encom- 
passed with the mildest spring, as with a bath; so fair and of a countenance so 
beautiful, as if he were a Deity not born to mortal life.” 


A festival is celebrated by the celestial essences in cele- 
bration of this last day of creation. The infant’s sensuous 
life and education is portrayed in detail and in wonderful 
language. He is described as living wholly as soul under the 
image of an infant clothed with a body; ‘‘ for the soul saw the 
beauties of Paradise pellucid, through, as it were, her own 
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eyes, not his; she delighted herself not from the harmonies of 
effects but from the delight of uses, and of the goodness con- 
templated inthem.” The mystic company of the Intelligences 
and the Wisdoms are here introduced, and the Infant is repre- 
sented as conversing with them. The soul’s Olympus and 
the Helicon of the senses are also most vividly portrayed and 
an animated society is here depicted as if the world were 
peopled with myriads instead of a single human soul. 


The Fifth scene treats of the love of the First-begotten; 
and here the first idea of evil is introduced in the description of 
the two loves between which the soul is balanced. Here too is 
introduced the knowledge of the other or celestial paradise, the 
spiritual world and its celestial sun. The evil love is de- 
scribed as a kind of fallen Lucifer, afterward taking on now 
the form of a Gorgon’s head, and now of a fearful Cerberus, 
from which the First-begotten shrinks with fear. Consoled 
and protected by his accompanying wisdom, his fears are 
allayed. At length the wisdoms enter the Olympus, as brides 
the bride-chamber. ‘‘ Lo! Love himself holds the torch and 
his wisdoms utters applause.” Thus ends the Fifth scene. 


The Sixth scene treats of the marriage of the First-be- 
gotten (No. 87), describing first the birth of the first woman 
and her education by the celestial intelligences, before her 
meeting with Adam. The origin of the first woman is not 
less remarkable than that of the first man; her first creation 
seems to have been a beautiful conception in the mind of 
A.dam, a dream and vision of beauty which causes a longing 
to clasp the fair but vanishing form to his bosom. 


‘*The vehement agitation of his frame thus caused the distending of the 
nerves by the operation of the mind, and the blood in the breast being set by 
the heart into violent commotion, all conduced to create the feeling that one of 
his ribs leaped out of its place. On awaking he finds this to have indeed been a 
dream, but in fact, the apple tree under which he was reposing carried like his 
own maternal tree, a similar egg from which his future conjugal partner was to 
be born, and she it was whose image he had so eagerly courted in his sleep; the 
branch at his breast lying in his bosom was what he embraced in his arms; and 
the very egg itself was pressed with his lips and his kisses, and thus infused 
with a vital soul from his own.” 
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The meeting of the first human pair is thus described 
(No. 110): 


“ Whilst the first-begotten led a solitary paradisiacal !ife, and fed his mind 
at ease with the delights of the visible world, he recollected a thousand times 
that most beautiful nymph who, during his sleep, was seen by him in this grove; 
wherefore a thousand times he turned his step thither, but always in vain. 

“ The idea of her, which was in consequence exalted, kindled such a fire as 
to inflame the inmost principles of his life, and thus to turn its tranquility into 
care and anxiety. This ardor increased, even unto this day, on which it was 
appointed by the Divine Providence that this wound which lurked in his inmost 
veins, should be healed by enjoyment; wherefore, whilst he now again medi- 
tated on the same path, he came even to the entrance of this grove, which was 
the only entrance, without mistaking his way. Rejoicing intensely at this cir - 
cumstance he hastened instantly to the midst of it, to the very tree under which 
he had so deliciously rested; and seeing the couch there the idea of his sleep so 
revived that he spied as with his eyes her very face. And whilst he was wholly 
intent on her image, and extended his sight a little further, lo! he saw and ac- 
knowledged the very nymph herself, in the midst of the choir of intelligences ; 
at this sight he was in such emotion and so filled with love that he doubted a 
long time whether his sight did not deceive him; but presently when the crowd of 
his thoughts was a little dispersed, it occurred to his mind that he was brought 
hither by the Divine Providence, and that this was the event o which pre- 
vious notice wa- given him in his sleep; and that she it was whom heaven had 
marked out for: him asa bride and a conjugal partner. I see clearly said he, 
that she is mine, for she is from my own bosom, and from my own life * * * 
The celestial intelligences beckoned to him with a nod to make his approach; 
and whilst he was leading the bride ir his hand this scene was ended, which 
was the sixth in the theatre of this orb.” 


The Seventh scene is what is comprised in the unpub- 
lished, and untranslated Part III. It treats, as we have said, 
of the conjugal life of the first pair. It is in other words, a 
wonderful portrayal of forms, spheres and fluxions, orbits, fires, 
colors and planets and clouds, used as types of the various 
loves and intelligences; also as types of the various planes of 
the mind, the super-celestial, or the soul, the celestial or in- 
ternal mind, the infra-celestial or the animus. By their gyra- 
tions and fluxions are represented in a marvelous manner the 
heavenly life and the heaven of the Beloved, or of the Su- 
preme Only-Begotten. The explanations of these representa- 
tions constitute the discourse of Adam and Eve the first day 
after their nuptials. The book opens with a single number 
descriptive of the wooing and union‘of the first-begotten pair, 
beginning with these beautiful words which, it seems to us 
were never surpassed in human writing in their lofty dignity 
combined with tenderness and grace : 
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‘* Cum jam Sola soli relicta fuit” 
‘* When now she alone was left to her only one. ” 


In the morning as they awake from a most sweet sleep 
upon the marriage bed, there appears in the mid-heaven a 
kind of effigy of the universe, consisting of a shining center 
of light from which radiates solar flames, shading off into a 
beautiful purple nimbus glittering with beauty and splen- 
dor, transparent, tinged with Tyrian hues, a circle of 
gems. The description follows of the motions of these rays 
and spheres, and the First-begotten declares to his beloved 
the hidden meaning of this wonderful representation : 


“ The ends of ends is to be explained. The earth with its triple kingdom, 
lives, not of or for its self, but for a prior end, namely, for a heaven and thus 
for the glory of the most wise Creator. Therefore all the orders of the universe 
conspire with this crown of all ends, that is with the Glory of God; wherefore 
there is nothing in heaven or in the worlds, which does not bear an image of 
his Glory, for all mediate ends, regard and proclaim the ultimate. But for de- 
claring most sacredlv his Glory, all things and creation itself were ordained 
that there might be formed from human minds a celestial kingdom or a sacred 
society, of which as of one body, the Creator himself should be the soul, and his 
First-born or his Only Love should actuate the mind, which in our bodies from 
the intellect and will is named the rational. The human body represented to 
us as produced from the great egg, signified this.’ 

The discuurse explanatory of this representative vision 
concludes the Seventh or last scene of this wonderful drama, 
breaking off, however, abruptly as in the middle of a number, 
and thus lacking any fitting conclusion—except indeed it 
were thus providentialy left unfinished, as if to indicate that 
the vision of the poet and seer is now lifted to a higher scene 
still, where not in mystic figures but in things heard and seen 
in all spiritual reality, he was to witness, at last, the true end 
of creation, a heaven of angels from the human race. 

Regarding this wonderful production as a synthesis of 
the philosophical writings of Swedenborg, are we not entitled 
to carry our plans of division still further, and therefore, even 
in the fields of theology, or the revelations of angelic wisdom, 
look to find here again a period of analytic studies followed 
by a grand final synthesis of spiritual principles. This ex- 
pectation we believe is realized in the substantial classifica- 


tion of Swedenborg’s theological writings, if not into the two 
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successive chronological periods, at least into two kinds of 
teaching. The one which we may call the analytic consists 
of first, the study of the particulars of the internal sense of 
the Word, and second, the record of ‘‘ things heard and 
seen” in the spiritual world. These two are the sources 
which furnish the facts, or the material so to speak, of which 
the great fabric of a genuine spiritual theology is subsequent- 
ly built. 

Belonging to the first division of the analytic class, we 
would therefore name the writings in which the internal sense 
of the Word is given—the Arcana, the Summary Exposition, 
and the Apocalypse Explained—to the second,the work on 
Heaven and Hell, on the Last Fudgment, the Earths in the 
Universe, and the Memorable Relations. These two divisions 
we would embrace in the analytic class, and in fact we find 
them practically so treated by the author, the memorable re- 
lations and the descriptions of the spiritual world being 
actually inserted between the successive chapters of the 
Word in the exposition of the internal sense. 


The other class, the synthetic, would embrace the 
works in which the principles are stated in a more general 
and abstract manner. These are the works entitled the Doc- 
trine of the Lord, of Life, of the Sacred Scriptures, and of 
Faith; Divine Love and Wisdom, the Divine Providence, 
Conjugal Love, the True Christian Religion. These are all 
subsequent in their appearing to the analytic works above men- 
tioned. Asa nexus or a brief synthesis of the analytic divi- 
sion leading into the more purely doctrinal series, we may 
regard the work entitled the New Ferusalem and Its Heaven- 
ly Doctrine, the chapters of which, as is known, are inter- 
spersed through the later volumes of the Arcana. The Ajpoc- 
alypse Revealed, does indeed fall, according to its date, 1766, 
into the later or synthetic period, while its contents, ac- 
cording to our plan of classification, should place it in the 
analytic class. Its late appearing may, however, be account- 
ed for on two grounds, viz: That it could only be written after 
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the accomplishment of the Last Judgment (1757), and that 
it is, to a certain extent, a reproduction of the Apocalypse 
Explained, which was written but not published, during the 
earlier or analytic period. 

Having now examined the work before us in its relation 
to the other writings of the author, let us finally endeavor to 
arrive ata correct estimate of its actual scientific, and theo- 
logical import, and the degree of authority which is to be at- 
tached to the statements here made, as to the mode of the 
origin of the earth and of man. 


A writer in the Words for the New Church, in a pass- 
age quoted above, seems to regard the work as being synthet- 
ic, not in a scientific but in a spiritual or theological sense, 
namely, as containing something of the authority ofa rev- 
elation. In support of this view, his quotations were made 
from the Private Diary of Swedenborg, or his Book of Dreams. 
While we admit that these quotations throw a very interest- 
ing light on the character of the work, we think there is room 
for doubt as to the real intent of some of the passages quoted. 

A much more significant testimony as to the real char- 
acter of this work, is that which Swedenborg gives in his in- 
troduction to his ‘‘ History of Creation as Related by Moses” 
commonly known as the Adversaria, Vol J. written in 1745, 


thus after the full opening of his spiritual sight. Here he 


says: ‘‘The origin of the earth, Paradise, the nursery of the 
living, and the birth of Adam, were discussed in Part First of 
my treatise on ‘ The Worship and Love of God.’ That 
work, however, was written under the leadership of the under- 
standing, or according to the thread of reason. As human 
intelligence however cannot be trusted in any respect unless 
it be inspired by God, therefore it becomes necessary in the 
interest of truth, to compare what has been laid down in the 
above-named work, with the revelation in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, andin the present case, with the history of creation as 
revealed by God to Moses, and thus to examine carefully how 
far they agree, for whatever does not harmonize thoroughly 
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with revelation, must be declared to be altogether false, or 
the insane product of our rational mind.” Two most inter- 
esting and remarkable conclusions follow from these state- 
ments viz: That Swedenborg does not here class the work as 
coming under the domain of revelation, but emphatically 
states the necessity of comparing it as a product of the under- 
standing alone, with the true standard of the revealed Word ; 
secondly, that the account of creation in his own work is not 
represented as being suggested by, or derived from the ac- 
count in Genesis, but that having been first written by the 
‘* thread of reason, ” it is now brought to the test of compari- 
son with that account. 

What now is the result of the comparison as actually 
made by Swedenborg? After a brief exposition of the mean- 
ing of Genesis I. as scientifically viewed, according to Swed- 
enborg’s insight at that period, he says: 


‘* When now I have carefully compared these accounts [meaning the ac- 
count in Genesis and his own in the ‘ Worship and Love of God’] I have won- 
dered at their agreement (miratus sum ,concordentiam); for first in that little 
work I have treated of a universal chaos, or the grand egg of the universe 
which contained in itself heaven and earth, according to Gen. I., 23. Then ot 
the planets and the earth, that in their beginnings they were likewise unformed 
bodies, or crude masses, and that the ethereal atmosphere had not yet begun 
to exist, which transmits the solar rays, consequently that there was no uni- 
verse, but mere vacuity and emptiness and thence mere darkness. Then the 
true ether arising which in Scripture is everywhere called the divine Spirit, 
these circumfused mz usses were converted into a globe according to verse 2. 
That they began to rotate about axes and thus to produce days with their even- 
ings and mornings, according to verses 3, 4, 5; then that the aerial atmosphere 
was produced, according to verses 6, 7,8. That this primitive globe was at first 
fluid, but clothed itself with a crust and so became an earth, according to verses 
9, 10; and that this terrestrial surface first produced grass, then trees, smaller 
and larger, according to verses 9-13; that times originated in the annual revo- 
lutions of the earth about the sun, according to verses 14-19; afterward, that 
insects or worms were produced, that i is, the “smaller animalcula and afterward 
the birds and fishes, according to verses 21-23; then the various kinds of ani- 

mals, according to verses 24,25. At length man is created into the Divine 
Image, according to verses 26, 27,and many other facts are adduced which are 
contained in the ‘premised history of creation and the commentary thereon.” — 


Adversaria. Part I., Vol. I, p. 7. 


Further on in commenting on the 7th verse: ‘‘ Jehovah 
God formed man, dust from the earth,” Swedenborg says: 


“That is his body, his flesh and bones, with the corporeal part of the 
blood, or whatever does not possess life, but rather is actuated by life, for the 
soul is derived from heaven. Whether he was formed immediately from the 
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earth and thus did not pass through the states from infancy to youth, or whether 
immediately from an egg, and thus onward, the reader may’ conclude at his 
option; since indeed one day means an entire space of time or the lapse of 
many years, man could also have been born from an egg and this egg not 
formed immediately from the ground, but mediately through the fibers of some 
vegetable object or tree by which the essences which were to enter into 
his blood might be purified. If this were the process man ws none the less 
ormed from the dust of the earth, for whatever comes through the roots and 
fibers of vegetables is from the earth.”—Adversaria. Part I., Vol. I., p. go. 

Again in regard to the creation of woman, Swedenborg 
thus comments on Gen. II., verses 21, 23. 

“* Wherefore Fehovah God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam and h® 
slept and He took one of his ribs and closed up the flesh instead thereof. And the 
rib which Fehovah God had taken from man made He a woman and brought her 
to man.’ ‘That the taking out of the rib and the closing up of the flesh in its 
place was only a kind of dream, or that it seemed to take place in a dream, that 
one of his ribs leaped forth and that the flesh was supplied in the place, is not 
so unreasonable a supposition: for that the woman was taken from him is suffi- 
ciently evident from the sacred words and from verse 23, ‘ This is now bone of 
my bones and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman because she was 
taken out of man.’ Thatis, sprung from his blood, from his spirit and soul. 
Then also it may be demonstrated that this did not take place in the garden of 
Adam himself, but elsewhere, because it is said that ‘the woman was brought to 
him.’” 

From these quotations it is evident that Swedenborg 
while holding that his theory of man’s being originally pro- 
duced from an egg, borne on a tree, is neither inconsistent 
with the Scriptures nor with reason, was still very careful not to 
declare this as a statement carrying any more authority with 
it than its own reasonableness. ‘‘ Fides sit penes lectorem,” 
‘* Let the reader believe as he chooses,” in deciding between 
the production of man instantaneously from the ground, or 
mediately by the forces of the vegetable egg. Whether he 
would have extended this option to the modern evolutionists’ 
theory of the birth from the ape-mother is seriously to be 
doubted. That such an alternative as another possible mode 
of man’s origin is never mentioned by Swedenborg is a strong 
presumption against any attempt to reconcile such a theory 
with either his philosophical or theological teachings. 

To pronounce upon the precise scientific value of the 
account of creation, particularly of the extraordinary account 
of the origin of man and woman as given in the work before 


us, was not the purpose, were it in the province of the pres- 
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ent writer. Without entering into discussion of this vast 
theme suffice it to say, that, granted any evolution proceed- 
ing from Divine origin and cause, and especially one which 
evolves from the mineral, the vegetable, and from the 
vegetable the animal, there is at least nothing contrary to 
sound reason and analogy in the birth of the first man di- 
rectly from the vegetable egg, impregnated by the Divine 
Spirit, any more than in his gradual development from a 
lower order of animated being, which was, however, so pro- 
duced in the beginning. While on the other hand, there is 
much, both in analogy and in reason, not to speak of the 
moral instincts of the human soul, that will find the theory 
here broached by Swedenborg much more satisfactory and 
more helpful in a study of nature from a truly human stand- 
point than that which derives man from a lower animal. 


That the theory has at present hardly come to be whis- 
pered abroad, and then perhaps only to be laughed at by the 
leaders in present science, is not a consideration so much 
against it, as perhaps in its favor, since any conclusion 
formed by a science whose chief boast is that it has elimi-_ 
nated God from nature, may be safely entertained only with 
the gravest suspicions; whereas Swedenborg and his theory 
can well afford to wait a few hundred, or a thousand, years, 
if need be, confident that his foundations are sound at least, 
and that the light of more extended research may elucidate, 
but can hardly obliterate, the lines of an argument so logical, 
so exact, and so comprehensive as is that of his philosophical 
system. 

As to his own estimate of his work we cannot see wherein 
it differs in the least from that of the other works which pre- 
ceded it in the great series. _ It is as he says, “ a work of the 
understanding constructed by the thread of reason.” Such 
was the Principia, such were ‘thet Economy and the Animal 
Kingdom. Inthe same category with these must we place 
this wonderful work which crowns the whole, as the creation 
of Man and Paradise crowns the creative week. In this, the 
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drama of Creation, which began with the ‘‘ First Natural 
Point” in the Principia, reaches its majestic close. If the 
language is more poetic, and the thought more imaginative, 
the grand outline of the unique, logical plan, the magnificent 
scheme of orders, series, degrees, ends, means and uses, is 
still everywhere distinctly seen. The philosopher becomes a 
poet in creating a world hitherto unknown, but it is a world 
which has in its structure all we know or perhaps ever shall 
know of the laws of Divine order and harmony and perfect 
adaptation of means to ends, and a world which the more we 
study the more we shall come to find not a temporary, tran- 
sient structure of fancy, but a creation as eternal asthe Logos 
itself, from which it derives its being. 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN ITS DAWN.* 


The little books cited below are examples of the ten- 
dency to popularize and epitomize knowledge of every kind, 
so prominent at the present day. Here is a literature and 
field of research of the remotest, and, except to theologians 
and ecclesiastical antiquaries, perhaps of the least practical or 
useful character, brought within the reach and down to the 
level of the ordinary English reader, and all that is essential 
in it made accessible to all. The Church Fathers of the 
primitive times are in these pretty little volumes set before 
us, both in their writings and in their living forms, so far as 
written descriptions can present them, with remarkable con- 
ciseness and clearness, and at the same time, as we have said, 
with all necessary fullness and detail. By means of a general 
summary of their contents, illustrated and accompanied by 
copious extracts, and in the case of the shorter compositions, 
by complete transcripts of the works, the author, the Rev. 
George A. Jackson, here gives us an epitome of the writings 
of the Primitive Church, both Greek and Latin, which is mar- 
velously accurate and full, at the same time that it is a model 
of brevity and conciseness. Prefaced to each writer is a brief 
account of his life and work, while appropriate prefaces to 
each volume afford us a very complete general view of the 
age and literature covered by each, and of the Patristic times 





* EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PRIMERS. Edited by George Fisher 
D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881. I. The Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists of the Second Century. II. The Fathers of the Third Century. 
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as a whole. Altogether, the task here attempted is accom- 
plished in a manner to leave nothing to be desired. 

The first volume of the series, which is to consist of four 
in all, and to embrace the Post-Nicene as well as the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, contains, after adequate prefaces and intro- 
ductions, the first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, the 
three undisputed Epistles of Ignatius, that of Polycarp to the 
Philippians, with the doubtful one of Barnabas, and finally 
large portions of the Shepherd of Hermas, together with the 
Fragments of Papias. Then coming to the Apologists, we 
have, after an Introductory Sketch of the primitive writers of 
this class, with brief notices of their works so far as known, 
the Epistle to Diognetus so called, with the first apology of 
Justin entire, followed by a synopsis of his dialogue with 
Trypho, accompanied by copious extracts, after which follow 
the Muratorian Fragment, an extract from Melito’s treatise 
on Faith, together with extended excerpts from Athenagoras, 
which conclude the volume. The second volume presents us, 
in a similar way, with the works of Ireneus, Hippolytus, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and the other 
Church Fathers of the third century, though as their writ- 
ings are more voluminous than those of the two centuries pre- 
ceding, they can be given for the greater part only in sum- 
maries and extracts. These, as in the first volume, are writ- 
ten and edited with great care and scholarship, and, in every 
case from the best and most accredited editions and 
translations. 

We have been thus particular in describing these little 
volumes, both because the enterprise is well worthy of all 
praise and encouragement that can be given it, and in order to 
commend it particularly to the attention of our readers, 
primarily to the ministers of the Church, and those specially 
interested in studies of this nature. 

To the New-Churchman, of course the main interest of 
a publication like the one under review will lie inthe exhibition 
it gives of the beliefs and usages of the Primitive Church; 
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and in this respect the present work is interesting and instruc- 
tive in an unusual degree; the citations and selections being 
so made as to enable us to get at the opinions of the different 
writers upon all the prominent doctrines and practices of the 
Church, with little labor. We propose, therefore, to lay be- 
fore our readers some of the results of our own inquiries in 
this direction, drawing attention at the same time to the 
numerous points of agreement which they show to exist be- 
tween the primitive teaching and that of the New Church, 
and its entire want of harmony with the thedlogy of Christ- 
endom at the present day. 


Let us consider first the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Atonement. Upon the former we find the following from 
the Apology of Athenagoras: 


‘*We acknowledge one God, uncreated, eternal, invisible, impassable, in- 
comprehensible, illimitable, who is apprehended by the understanding only and 
the reason, who is encompassed by light, and beauty, and spirit, and power inef- 
fable, by whom the universe has been created through his Logos, and set in 
order, and is kept in being. . . . [I say his Logos], for we acknowledge also 
a Son of God. Nor let any one think it ridiculous that God should have a Son. 
For we do not think concerning God the Father or concerning the Son, with 
the poets who fictitiously represent the gods as no better than men. But the 
Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and in energy; for after the pat- 
tern of him and by him were all things made, the Father and the Son being 
one. And the Son being in the Father and the Father in the Son, in oneness 
and power of spirit, the understanding and reason of the Father is the Son of 
God. Butif, in your surpassing intelligence, it occurs to you to inquire what is 
meant by the Son, I will state briefly that he is the first product of the Father, 
not as having been brought into existence (for from the beginning God, wio is 
the eternal mind, had the Logos in himself, being from eternity inctinct with 
Logos); but in that he came forth to be the idea and energizing power of all 
material things, which lay like a natnre without attributes, and an inactive 
earth, the grosser particles being mixed up with the lighter. The prophetic 
Spirit also agrees with our statements. ‘The Lord,’ it says, ‘made me the be- 
ginning of his ways to his works.’ The Holy Spirit himself, also, which oper- 
ates in the prophets, we assert to be an effluence of God, flowing from him, 
and returning back again like a beam of the sun.” 


That this, although more or less vaguely and darkly 
expressed, is far nearer the New-Church view of the Trinity 
than it is to the doctrine of three distinct and equal persons, 
and of aSon of God from eternity, as commonly understood, 
our readers do not need to be told. Still more manifestly is 


this true of the two following statements of the doctrine. 
The first from Hypolytus. 


. 
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‘One is therefore compelled, even though unwillingly, to acknowledge God 
the Father Almighty, and Christ Jesus the Son of God, who, being God, be- 
came man, to whom also the Father subjected all things, excepting Himself 
and the Holy Spirit; and that these are really three. But if he wishes to learn 
how it is shown that there is one God, let him know that His power is one; and 
that as far as regards the power, God is one, but as far as regards the adminis- 
tration there is a three-fold manifestation. . . . And as the Author of 
things made, and as Councilor and Executive, He begat the Word.” .. . . 
“ And whereas He was visible formerly to Himself alone, and invisible to the 
world which is made, He made Him [the Word] visible, in order that the 
world, seeing Him in His manifestation, might be capable of being saved.” 
‘And thus another was placed beside Himself. But in saying another I do not 
say that there are two Gods, but [that it is only] as light of light, or as water 
from a fountain, or as a ray from the sun. For there is but one power, which is 
from the All, and the Father is the All, from whom cometh the power, the 
Word. All this is the mind which, coming forth into the world, was manifested 
as the Son of God. All things then are by Him, and He alone is of the 
Father.” 


Respecting the truth, also, everywhere taught in our doc- 
trines, that the Humanity born into the world is what is prop- 
erly called the Son of God, the same Father says: ‘‘ What 
Son of His own, then, did God send through the flesh but the 
Word, whom he addressed as Son because he was to become 
such in the future?” And again: ‘* For the Word, while 
yet incarnate, and by Himself, was not perfect Son (dlthough 
he was perfect Word, only-begotten.)” 


The other extract is from Tertullian. 


“ Keep ever in mind (says this writer) that this is the rule of faith—which I 
profess; by which I testify that the Father, and the Son, and the Spirit are in- 
separable from each other, and so you will know in what sense this is said. 
For observe, I assert that the Father is one, and the Son another, and the 
Spirit another.” ‘“ If the Father and the Son are alike to be invoked I shall 
call the Father ‘God,’ and invoke Jesus Christ as ‘Lord.’ Christ alone, how- 
ever, I shall be able to call God.” We recognize in the Father the invisible 
God, in the Son God made visible; yet the titles ‘God Almighty,’ the ‘Most 
High,’ are applicable alike to both. 


Similarly Irenzus observes : 


‘* All saw the Father in the Son (the Word), for the Father is the invisible 
of the Son, but the Son the visible of the Father.” 


We next give Irenzus’ doctrine of Redemption: 


“For since in the beginning he [Satan] persuaded man to transgress the 
command of God, he therefore had him in his power; but his power consists in 
transgression and apostacy, and with these he bound man; again it was neces- 
sary, on the other hand, that he, being conquered, should be bound by man him- 
self, with the same chains with which he had bound man....The Lord, there- 
fore, exposing him as contrary in speech to that God who made all things, and 
subjecting him by the commandment—the commandment is the love of God— 
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the man also showing him to be a fugitive, and a transgressor of law, and an 
apostate from God; then, afterward, the Word bound him securely as his own 
fugitive, and stripped him of his goods, that is, of those men who were held 
captive by him, of whom he was making use unjustly. And justly, indeed, is 
he led captive who had led man captive unjustly; while man, who had before 
been led captive, is rescued from the power of his possessor, according to the 
tender mercy of God the Father.” 


In a similar spirit, Clement of Alexandria says: 


‘*The first man when in Paradise, sported free, since he was a child of God; 
but when he yielded to pleasure (for the serpent allegorically signifies pleasure 
crawling on its belly, earthly wickedness nourished for fuel) he was beguiled 
by lusts as a child, and grew old in disobedience. Man free through simplicity, 
was found bound to sins, The Lord, then, wished to loose him from his bonds, 
and being bound in the flesh—O divine mystery!—overcame the serpent and 
enslaved the tyrant death; and, most wonderful, he set forth free, his hands un- 
bonnd, the man who had been deceived by pleasure, bound to corruption.” 


It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the re- 
markable agreement between such teachings as these and 
those of the New Church, for instance the following in T. C. 
R. 118. 

‘* To redeem signifies to deliver from damnation, to rescue from eternal 
death, to snatch out of hell, and to pluck out of the hand of the devil those 
that were led captive and bound. This was effected by the Lord when he re- 
duced the hells to subjection.” For, as we read again: “ Jehovah God descended 
and assumed the Humanity for the purpose of reducing to order all things in 
heaven and in the Church; since at that time the power of the devil, that is, of 
hell, prevailed over the power of heaven, and on earth the power of evil over 
the power of good; in consequence of which a total damnation was at hand and 


threatened every creature. This impending damnation Jehovah God removed 
by His Humanity, and thus redeemed both angels and men.” 


It is well known that the belief in a spiritual sense in the 
Holy Scriptures was universal in the early church, and we 
have everywhere intimations of this belief in the writing, and 
especially in the pulpit utterances of the Fathers that have 
come down to us. But it is especially in the writings of Ori- 
gen that we find this doctrine most plainly asserted, and in 
language which a New Churchman himself might use in rela- 
tion to it. One or two specimens from this Father we will 
here adduce : 


“ The most ancient teachings of Moses and the prophets recognizes that all 
things whichare real are similar in name4o things which are in common use. 
Thus there is the true light, and another heaven beyond the firmament; and the 
“Sun of Righteousness’ other than the visible [sun]. And in general, over against 
the sensible of which nothing is real, it says, ‘God, his works are truth,’ ; plac- 
ing the books of God by themselves, and those called the works of his hands 
as inferior.” 
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Mr. Jackson thus summarizes Origen’s teaching regard- 
ing the Lord : 


‘*If some parts of Scriptures are not so apparently divii.. as others, this is 
a proof that it is nota work of man’s wisdom. From failure to interpret the 
Scriptures spiritually, the Jews are unbelievers, and heretics reject the God of 
the Old Testament; our interpretation is that of those who have the rule of the 
heavenly church of Jesus Christ, according to the succession of the Apostles’, ’ 
This way is three-fold: (1) Of the flesh, or the obvious sense; (2) Of the soul, 
edifying to those somewhat advanced; (3) Of the spirit, or the spiritual under- 
standing of the perfect man. The object of the spirit was to impart mysteries, 
in order that the wise may by study become participators in his counsel, and 
also to conceal these mysteries in plain expressions suitable to the unlearned. 
When the exact history could veil a spiritual teaching, it was followed; other- 
wise, other things were interwoven which could not or did not happen. So also 
in legislation, some things were introduced which were not useful in them- 
selves. Thus there is need to, ‘search the Scriptures,’ in order to their true un- 
derstanding. ”’ 


And again : 


“ There is no conflict between the Old and New Testaments, for the Old 
has a spiritual meaning. The spiritual and literal meanings when seemingly 
contradictory, are not really so, Our idea of the ‘land’ of rest to which we go 
at death was not borrowed from Plato or others, but was given by Moses. The 
‘ land flowing with milk and honey ’ is not to bz identified with Judea, save in 
a figure, but with the heavenly land. ” 

We come next to the doctrine of the Resurrection and of 
the nature of the soul. On this subject the primitive church 
was clear and decided, and perfectly at one with the teaching 
of the New Church. To go back to the beginning, the follow- 
ing is the teaching of Clement of Rome, on this subject, 
whose first epistle, from which it is taken, was written (ac- 
cording to Mr. Jackson) about A. D. 95. 


“ Day and night (says Clement) show unto us the resurrection. The night 
falleth asleep and the day ariseth; the day departeth and the night cometh on. 
Let us mark the fruits, how and in what manner the sowing taketh place. The 
sower goeth forth and casteth into the earth each of the seeds, and these, falling 
into the earth dry and bare, decay; then out of their decay the mightiness of the 
Master’s providence raiseth them up, and from being one they increase mani- 
fold, and bear fruit. 

But we must goto the later Fathers Origen and Tertullian, 
for a more perfect statement of the doctrine. Origen says, 
‘« The Christian doctrine of the resurrection is not as Celsus 
supposes, that the actual corruptible flesh and blood of our 
bodies will rise, as is shown in Corinthians. A certain power, 
however, is implanted inthe body, which is not destroyed. ”’ 


How this is, he shows more fully elsewhere. 
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“The soul (he says) in its very nature incorporeal, invisible, coming into cor- 
poreal place, has need of a body suited to the nature of that place, which accord- 
ingly it wears; having put off the once necessary, but now superfluous one, as if 
for a second, and having put it on in addition to what it had before, needing a 
better covering for the pure and ethereal and heavenly places. And coming 
into the world at birth, it has put off that which was needful for the existence 
in the womb, so long asits place was there, and put on in its place what is neces- 
siry for its present life upon earth. Then again, there being a ‘certain taberna- 
cle,’and an ‘earthly house’ somehow needful to the tabernacle, Scripture teaches 
that the earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved, but that the tabernacle 
shall be clothed upon with a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

This is not very lucid in some places, and yet, what is it 
after all but the New-Church teaching, that the soul clothes it- 
self with a body adapted to its uses in this world, and then 
lays it aside at death, when it immediately finds itself in its 
own spiritual and immortal body, in which it remains forever; 
or, as it is explained by another of the fathers, Hippolytus 
at Portus, near Rome, ‘‘ Thou wilt have a body immortal, 


even incorruptible, along with the soul.” 


But of all the early Christian writers, Tertullian has ap- 
proached nearest to the truth on this question, and in the fgl- 
lowing account of the soul we seem to be reading Sweden- 
borg’s own language on the subject. Tertullian held, we are 
told, that ‘‘ contrary to Plato, the soul, which was formed by 
the breathing of God, has its creation at birth. As Zeno 
claimed, it is corporeal, as is proved by the gospels ; for only 
as it is corporeal can it suffer, as it is said to suffer (Luke 
xvi.) in hell. Such corporeity involves form and limitation 
—length, breadth and height. A prophetic sister among us, 
‘who holds converse with angels, sometimes even with the 
Lord,’ testifies that ‘a soul has been shown to me in bodily 
shape, and a spirit has been wont to appear to me; not, how- 
ever, a properly void and empty, but such as would engage 
itself to be grasped by the hand, soft and transparent, and of 
an ethereal color, and in every respect human in form.’” 


The next topic will be the Christian life. How far the early 
Church was from holding the doctrine of justification and sal- 
vation by faith alone, appears upon almost every page of these 
volumes, in which the necessity of obedience to the Divine 
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Commandments in order to even a fitle to the Christian 
name, is everywhere insisted on. 

“ Let those (writes Justin Martyr) who are not found to be living as he 
commands, be assured that they are not Cnristians at all; even though with 
the tongue they confess the doctrine of Christ; for he has declared that not the 
sayers only, but those who are also doers, shall be saved.” 

Clement of Alexandria thus lays down the principles of 
instruction and conduct for the ‘ gnostic’ or finished disciple: 


“ The word instruction is variously used; referring to him who is led and 
taught, and him who leads and teaches; thirdly to the guidance itself; and 
fourthly of what is taught, as the commandments.” “ Let us UO children of the 
, ather ” he exhorts in language remarkable, no less for its soundness of 

octrine than beauty of thought and expression, “listen to the Word, and take 
on the impress of the truly saving life of our Saviour; practicing even here that 
heavenly conversation, by which, being made divine, we may anoint ourselves 
with the chrism of gladness, pure, cheering, ever-blooming, having the conver- 
sation of the Lord as a pattern of incorruption, and following the footsteps of 
God.” 


There are many other passages equally beautiful, to the 
same purpose, but we fear we are occupying too much space 
with this article. We desire next to adduce a few brief 
extracts in illustration of the vexed question of the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity of the primitive Church. For ourselves we 
must avow that, with sucha recognition of a trinal or Epis- 
copal order as is constantly occurring in these excerpts, com- 
piled too by a representative of the most apposite school of 
thought, the Congregational of the Andover type, we are 
wholly at a loss to understand how any controversy could 
ever have arisen upon the subject. Nothing, we feel convinced, 
short of a perversity engendered by a false creed, and the 
revulsion from the manifold abuses of the Episcopal power in 
the corrupt Roman Church, could have led to this entire mis- 
conception and denial of patristic doctrine. The Consensus 
of the Fathers upon this matter is simply perfect. From 
Clement of Rome, in the first century, down to Cyprian of 
Carthage in the third, there are but few writers here quoted 
who do not give testimony, in one form or another, to the 
universal existence of an apostolic order inthe church. And, 
it may not be amiss to add, the trinal order which is here 
spoken of is always a trine, not merely of offices but of officers, 
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It is not “Presiding Ministers” and Pastors, temporarily 
appointed over certain churches or districts, but a body of 
clergy, in triple order, permanently ordained and consecrated, 
and invested thereby with permanent distinctive titles and 
functions,”—* bishops, priests and deacons.” 

Going back to the earliest record, the Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians (A. D. 95), while we do not find the Epis- 
copal function distinctly recognized by name in this document, 
we certainly do plainly discover the ¢hing, — for which pos- 
sibly the appropriate name has not been found, — and this is 
all that is needed. 


“ For unto the high priest (says Clement) hie proper services have been 
assigned, and to the priests their proper office is appointed, and upon the Levites 
their proper ministrations are laid. Tne layman is bound by the layman’s 
ordinances.”’ 


When we remember that the Jewish priesthood, whose 
titles are here adopted, came to an end in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple, nearly half a century before,this 
was written, it is clear that Clement is treating not of the old, 
but of the new order then springing up inthe Church. This 
conclusion is strongly confirmed when we turn to the Epistles 
of Ignatius, a few years later, where we find the Episcopal 
order distinctly recognized in name as well as essence. 

“ Keep ye to the bishop (writes this Father to Polycarp, overseer [bishop] of 
the Smyrnians) that God may also keep to you. _I pledge my soul, for those 
who are subject to the bishop and the presbyters and deacons.” 

Such is this saintly bishop’s exhortation to the Church of 
Smyrna when on his way to martyrdom at Rome, A. D. 116. 
The next witness is Polycarp himself, who begins his epistle 
to the Philippians, written at about the same date, with these 
words: “ Polycarp and the presbyters that are with him to 
the Church of God which is at Philippi ;” which, taken in 
connection with the title of ‘‘ overseer,” applied, as we have 
seen, to this father by Ignatiys; is sufficiently conclusive, 
After Polycarp comes Hermas, who, in his celebrated work 
called ‘‘ The Shepherd,” refers plainly to the Trine, though 
using, with St. Paul, the titles of ‘‘ apostles” and ‘ teachers,’ 
in the angel’s explanation given in his vision. 
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‘‘ Those square white stones (the angel declares to him) which fitted exactly 
into each other, are apostles, bishops, teachers and deacons, who have lived in 
godly purity, and have acted as bishops and teachers and deacons chastely and 
reverently to the elect of God.” 

But we must not adduce the whole of this evidence here. 
We will quote from only two other fathers ; namely, Clement 
of Alexandria and Tertullian. The former held, we are told, 
‘‘ that there are ranks in heaven corresponding to the advance- 
ments in the church; namely, to bishops, presbyters and dea- 
cons.” The latter observes, speaking of the hereties: ‘‘Their 
ordinations are inconsiderate, trivial, changeable. Thus to- 
day one man is bishop, to-morrow another ; to-day he is a 
deacon who to-morrow is a reader; to-day a presbyter who 
to-morrow is a layman. Foreven on laymen do they impose 
priestly functions.”’ And in another place, speaking of Bap- 
tism, he writes: 


“ Of giving it the chief priest, who is the bishop, has the right; then presby- 
ters and deacons, not, however, without the authority of the bishop, on account 
of the honor of the Church, which being preserved, peace is preserved.” “Emu- 
lation of the episcopal office is the mother of schism.” 


Thus early in the history of the Church (Tertullian flour- 
ished in the latter half of the second century) do we find the 
Episcopacy securely established, and all departures from it 
regarded as irregular and disorderly, and promotive only of 
heresy and schism. 


We conclude this review with one or two citations on the 
subject of our Lord’s Incarnation and Glorification, which 
ought rightly to have come in their proper place, but which, 
both from the grandness of the topic itself, as well as from 
the beauty and consonance with true doctrine of the extracts 
here given, will form a fitting close to this whole subject. 
The first is from Hippolytus, and is as follows: 


“ But one believing piously, confesses that, with a view to our salvation 
and in order to connect the universe with unchangeableness, the Creator of all 
things, having incorporated with himself a rational soul, together with a sensi- 
ble body, from the all-holy Mary, ever virgin, by an undefiled conception, with- 
out conversion was made man in nature, but separate from wickedness * * * 
In his Deity he wrought divine things through his all-holy flesh—such things, 
namely, as did not pertain to the flesh by nature; and in his humanity he suffered 
human things—such things, namely, as did not pertain to Deity by natyre, by 

he upbearing of the Deity.” 
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On the same subject Origen observes: 


“ For both Jesus himself and his disciples not only desired that his follow- 
ers should believe in his Godhead and his miracles * * * but they also saw that 
the power which had descended into human nature and into the midst of human 
miseries, and had assumed a human soul and body, through faith wrought to- 
gether with the divine for the salvation of believers. They see that from him 
the human and the divine began to be woven together, in order that the human, 
by communion with this diviue, might become divine.” 


Well might Swedenborg, in view of teachings like these, 
so clearly and admirably presented in these volumes, write to 
Dr. Beyer: “I adhere to the Apostolic Church”; and well 
might he say of the Christian Church, ‘‘Of this church there 
have been two epochs, one extending from the time of the 
Lord to the council of Nice, the other from that council to 
the present day”. 7. C. R. 760. 

That such was indeed the case and that the doctrines 
and practices of the two epochs were as different as day from 
night, or truth from falsity, is, we think, abundantly shown 
from the few specimens of the teachings of the earlitr time 
which we have given, as contrasted with the. dogmas of a 
Trinity of Persons, Vicarious Atonement, Justification by 
Faith Alone, and the rest, as they are held in the churches, 
even down to the present hour. 
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Thoughts on Personal Religion, Being a Treatise on the Chris- 
tian life in its two chief elements, Devotion and Practice. By 
Edward Myrick Goulburn, D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
etc. Fourth American edition enlarged.—New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1881. 


This is not a new book, even in its American dress, the date 
affixed to its title page notwithstanding. But it is, none the less, 
an admirable treatise, indeed one of the very best we know of upon 
the subject of which it treats. Like most writings of the Church 
ot England and the Episcopal Church upon these themes, and 
those relating to external piety and religious worship generally, it 
is characterized by moderation and sobriety, avoiding the excesses 
of extreme ritualism and Romish asceticism on the one hand, and 
of Puritanism and Calvinistic baldness onthe other. There is of 
course much which, as New Churchmen, we cannot indorse, more 
especially in the way of dogmatic and doctrinal statement, but 
apart from this, the book contains so many valuable practical 
truths and suggestions, that in our Church especially need to be 
taught and inculcated, and which are equally applicable to us as 
a body, that we have thought it would be profitable to lay some of 
them before our readers, for the greater part in the author’s own 
words. ? 

The work is divided, as the title shows, into two general parts, 
the Contemplative life, and the Practical life, and it is the first of 
these more particularly from which we shall draw our lessons, and 
make our quotations; the other, while, perhaps, equally good in the 
main, being more familiar, and not so necessary to our purpose. 
We shall, however, go to this latter for our first extract, as furnish- 
ing us with a very valuable general principle, of use in the gui- 
dance of our religious life, both devotional and practicaly which 
ought not to be lost sight of. It is one wiich the author quaintly 
terms “ Living by Rule.” The quotation is as follows: 
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“Tt was not the scope of the Christian Scriptures to do anything beyond 
furnishing the principles of duty, just as it was not the scope of the Creator in 
Nature to do anything beyond furnishing materials for the supply of man’s 
various wants. et we cannot gather from ,hence that rules are not absolute- 
ly necessary (to some extent at least) fora holy life. Man’s wants were surely 
meant to be regularly and comfortably supplied, though nature furnishes only 
the materials for supplying them. The mind of man was endowed with art, in 
order that he might invent, contrive, plan and execute the different products of 
civilization,—bread, raiment, dwellings, bridges, and aqueducts. And all the 
great ends for which the Church at large, and her individual members and min- 
isters,. have been endowed with the Holy Ghost; is to guide them in framing 
from the principles of the Inspired Word rules of conduct, which may serveas a 
material assistance in the attainment of that holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” 





* * * * * * * * * * 


“To some, indeed, it may seem as if the placing of ourselves under any 
rules, were for a Christian a sort of return to the bondage of the law, and an 
interference with the liberty of the new and spiritual dispensation. But be it ob- 
served that the agitation of such rules is recommended to Christians, not as a 
bondage but as a help to the will, and asa discipline for bracing and hardening it. 
What Christian man of these degenerate days, can say with truth that he has risen 
above the necessity of all such rules? What Christian man could safely afford 
to dispense with the obligation of private prayer, morning and evening, and of 
stated public worship, although these obligations are forced upon him, not by 
the explicit letter of Holy Scripture,but by the godly customs and traditional 
usages of the Christian Church. The will of the best of us iq, lamentably 
weak and vacillating and needs all the support and strength which can be given 
a ee Now by general precepts, exacting mperfect and universal obedience 
the will is not strengthened...... But when the precept takes the shape of a 
rule, and condescends to particulars as to time, place and method, the will obey- 
ing it punctually, tinds its power strengthened by such obedience ; and sub- 
mission becomes easier for the future, until at length it is yielded habitually.” 


Our second citation has todo with one of the rules here speci” 
fied, viz: that of private prayer. 


“The activity which flows from ambition, the diligence which is purely 
mechanical, and the result of habit, is not angelic diligence and activity. 
To attempt to lead the spiritual life without devotion is even a greater mistake 
than to go apart from our duties in order to lead it. Our flying on God’s errands 
will be an unhallowed flight, if we do not first secretly adore Him in our hearts. 
A prayerless day of hard work, consecrated by no holy meditation, oh! what a 
dull, plodding tramping day is it! How do we spend money in such a day for 
that which is not bread, and our labor for that which satisfieth not? How does 
God in such a day deal with us, as with the Egyptians of old, taking off the 
chariot wheels from our work, so that we drive it heavily. 


That this rule is one specially enjoined in the doctrines of our 
Church, no well-read student of those doctrines needs to be re- 
minded ; especially i is this done in the little work on “The Doctrine 
of Charity,” 101-2, where “morning and evening prayer, and prayerat 
meals,” and “thinking and meditating on God, heaven, life eternal, 
and salvation,’ are enumerated among the things which belong to 
worship, which are said to constitute the “Signs” of Charity. 

On the subject of Fasting, the author has some very excellent 
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remarks, from which it is plain that he regards this duty, as it was 
undoubtedly regarded in the Primitive Church, as an abstinence 
not from food alone, still less from one particular species of food, 
but from any and every kind of bodily and natural indulgence to 
which we are individually and inordinately addicted. On this topic 
he observes: 


“Tf, as regards any one innocent enjoyment, a man has not moral courage 
enough, or force of character enough, to abstain from it occasionally, to that 
enjoyment the man isa slave.’’ “What religion says, is, learn gradually, not to 
purify yourself by pain, not to expiate your sin by self-inflicted torture, but to 
detach your affections from all things earthly and sensual, and aim at a des- 
potic control over every appetite. That (adds the writer) is the fundamental 
principle of Fasting, and it is a principle which every man must carry out in his 
daily life, one after this manner and another after that, if he desires to be a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 


Weare here reminded of those numerous passages in the 
Church-writings where the necessity of an elevation above the 
sensual principle is insisted upon, such as the following: 


“It is to be observed that when man is in the sensual principle, and not ele- 
vated thence, he thinks of nothing but what is of the body and the world; in 
this case he is not willing to gain any acquaintance with the things of eternal 
life, he is averse to hearing anything of that life. * * * In the sensual 
life, there are many who indulge in pleasures of the body, and have altogether 
rejected thinking beyond what they see and hear; and especially every thought 
concerning eternal life. Wherefore, all such make light of both the latter and 
the former thoughts, and when they hear they loathe them. Such spirits abound 
in the other life at this day, for troops of them come from the world; the influx 
from them prompts man /o indulge his favorite inclination, and to live to himself 
and the world, but not to others, except so far only as they favor him and his 
pleasures. If man wishes to be elevated from these spirits, he must think about 
eternal life.” A.C. 6201. 


Our next extract is on the importance of setting apart stated 
times and seasons for the practice of different religious duties, and 
thus also of “observing the festivals of the Church” (A. C. 1175, 
7893, fin.) All must admit the truth of the following: 


“ Those (says Dr. Goulburn) know little, indeed, of the human heart, who 
do not know that a duty for which no stated seasons are set apart, more es- 
pecially if it be an unpalatable duty, is apt to be altogether evaded by the con- 
science. That which has no time of its own, but simply may be done, and 
ought to be done at every time, is sure to be done never.” (p. 128.) 


Here is drawn a vefy important distinction as to the real pur- 
pose of worship and the observance of religious ordinances: 


“Tt is not liveliness of feeling, which in any ordinance we should seek, but 
the strengt@ening of principle. The two objectsare quite distinct. Feeling oc- 
casionally runs very high, where principle is at its lowest ebb. Church history 
supplies instances in abundance of spiritual ecstacies (mere Satanic delusions 
of course), where there was no real submission of the will to God. And on the 
other hand, principle may be in its full strength, and faith may be really clinging 
to God with all the force of moral determination, while feeling seems to have 
ebbed away altogether out of the soul.” 
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We conclude our quotations from this (to us) exceedingly interest- 
ing and instructive volume, with the following judicious and useful 
remarks on the subject of Public Worship, which apply no less 
fully and practically to our own public religious services, in all re- 
spects, than to those of which they are here written. 


“It is not with any controversial object, for controversy is seldom edifying, 
but by way of clearly defining the idea, that we say * * * that in the prac- 
tice both of the Church of Rome, and of the Protestant sects in this country, 
we trace a degeneracy from the scriptural theory of Public Worshi; . Extremes 
continually meet; and it is not a little remarkable that both by Romanists and 
Dissenters the functions of Public Worship are all devolved upon the clergy— 
whether priest or officiating minister—and the people take, I do not say no part, 
but nocommon part with him.”—‘‘The truth is, that Private Prayer and Pub- 
lic Prayer are wholly different things, separated from one another by a much 
deeper distinction than the mere accident that the one is offered in the chamber, 
the other in the face of the Church,.”—‘‘The fundamental advantage of a 
Liturgy, merely as a Liturgy, is this, that it secures, far more than any extem- 
pore prayer can do, that agreement in the things asked for. which is part of the 
charter of Public Prayer, and so grounds the act cf worship on Christ’s own 
Word of Promise: ‘If two of you shall agreeon earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven.’ Too 
many Christians, good and pious in the main, go to church with this idea 
working in their minds: ‘I go to ask for what I myself want and to give 
thanks for what I myself have received, and I do not busy myself with other 
people.” Then we might nearly as well stay at home. “The closet is the 
place for pouring out the heart before God, and laying down the secret burdens 
at the throne of grace. The church is the place for the interesmmunion of the 
Saints with one another, and of all with God.” * * * “Let not the outwad ex- 
pression of agreement be wanting, or, in other words, be careful to make in an 
audible voice all the responses prescribed by the Church. This may seem a 
slight matter in itself; but it really rests upon profounder principles than we are 
apt to imagine. In the first place, the audible response, is a valuable protest in 
favor of the undoubted scriptural truth, that all Christians are, in virtue of 
their baptism, priests, and that all therefore are bound to join and bear their 
part in the spiritual sacrifices which are offered to God in His Church. The 
practice of Romanists and Dissenters, by which the clergy or officials recite 
the whole office, obscures this precious and important truth; our practice as 
Churchmen, ought to bear testimony to it. 


Is there not a still profounder principle here involved, than 
this writer is aware of,in the great truth made known in our 
doctrines that in the other life, all are from time to time inaugurated 
into choirs or companies composed “of several speaking at the 
same time,’’ and in which they “think the same thing, and speak 
the same thing” (A. C. 1643, 3352) and thus come into a state of 
outward as well as inward unity and harmony, to which our Church 
services here on earth may likewise be made to conduce, when 
rightly understood and performed? 

Mercy and Fudgment: A few last words on Christian Eschatol- 

ogy with reference to Dr. Pusey’s “What is of Faith?” by F. 

W. Farrar, D. D., F. R.S. Canon of Westminster, etc., etc. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1881. 


Canon Farrar’s previous volume on “Eternal Hope,” having 
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' called forth a great deal of adverse criticism, as well as much which 
was of a favorable kind, in which latter class, rather than: the 
former, is to be ranked Dr. Pusey’s “What is of Faith,’”’ the author 
thought it best to declare his views on the subject of Future Pun- 
ishment, giving at the same time his authorities and reasons there- 
for, in a fuller and clearer form; which he has done in the work 
under review. The book is, therefore, a cyclopedia of both Jew- 
ish and Christian teaching on this question. The author’s own 
view may be briefly stated. to be a belief in a hell of mental, not 
physical suffering, to follow the last judgment at the end of all 
things, and not then necessarily endless, at least not for all who 
enter it. For it is his firm conviction that the majority of mankind 
will be finally saved. Tosupport these views by quotations frorn 
writers of every age of the Church, and by arguments of other 
kinds, is the purpose of this work. 

We need not say that we are in full sympathy with very much 
that is contained in this volume, particularly with the earnest 
protest against and repudiation of the popular belief in a material 
hell-fire, the Divine wrath, infant damnation, and other horrible 
doctrines. At the same time the book appears to us to be a strik- 
ing example of the tendency so marked in our day, even among 
the so-called orthodox and regular Churchmen and religious 
teachers, to lax and latitudinarian ideas upon all subjects. The 
prevalence of Universalist opinions, and even of the belief in what 
is known as “conditional immortality,” that is, the final annihila- 
tion and total destruction of the wicked, in the churches of to-day, 
is something appalling, and such as none but those who have looked 
into the matter, have any conception of. And yet this can scarcely 
be matter of surprise to a believer in the teachings of the New 
Dispensation, being only the natural result of that “freer state of 
thinking,” into which men were brought by the Last Judgment, 
and the consequent revulsion from old and perverted beliefs, now 
seen to be wholly irrational and horrible, as well as unauthorized 
by Scripture. And without a knowledge of true doctrine to guide 
them, what else can follow, than that men will either reject relig- 
ion altogether, as many are doing, or so soften down and explain 
away its teachings, that there is very little of religion or doctrine 
left in them? 

The New-Church teaching that, as the tree falls so it must lie, 
or that it is absolutely impossible to change a man’s essential and 
real character after death, and this upon the simple philosophical 
and spiritual principle, that the natural degree of the mind, in which 
such change is effected, is forever put off or laid asleep with the 
physical body, at the time of his departure out of this world, not 
being known or believed, as also the doctrine that man is still im- 
mortal, by the very necessity of his nature, heing a receptacle, from 
his birth or conception, of life from God as no other creature is or 
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can be; the old traditional doctrines having been once thrown off, 
there is naught to hinder men from taking up with the wildest and 
crudest notions upon the subject of the future life, and accepting 
the idea of conditional immortality, universal salvation, or any 
other that suits their natural benevolent impulses or depraved 
fancies and lusts. 

Meanwhile the Scripture declares in no equivocal terms: 
“These shall go away into everlasting punishment;” and again: 
“He that is filthy, let him be filthy s¢z//”. And the true doctrine 
of the Church, as revealed by the Lord in these latter days, affirms 
in perfect confirmation of its teaching: 


“The life of man cannot be changed after death, but must forever remain 
such as it had been in this world; for the quality of a man’s spirit is in every 
respect the same as that of his love, and infernal love can never be transcribed 
into heavenly love, because they are in direct opposition to each other. This is 
what is meant by the words of Abraham addressed to the rich man in hell: 
Between us and you there is a great guif fixed. So that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us that would come from thence. 
(Luke xvi. 26). Hence, it is evident that all who go to hell remain there to 
eternity, and all who go to heaven remain there to eternity.” (H. D. 239). 


Along with this, however, we have the further doctrine of an 
Intermediate State, where all first come after death, and where any 
remains of goodness, however small, in any human being, are dis- 
covered and developed by instruction and suitable discipline into an 
angelic life at last. This, together with the positivé teaching as to 
the salvation of all who die in infancy, is certainly broad and liberal 
enough, and confirmatory of the Divine love and mercy toward 
all, even those who despise them, and prefer and choose volunta- 
rily the society of the evil and the lost and abandoned like them- 
selves, in the infernal realms. 


The Old Testament in the Fewish Church: Twelve Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881. 


Professor Smith here, in a course of popular lectures delivered 
before large audiences in the cities’ of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
makes his defense against the charges of heresy and disbelief 
in the divinity and inspiration of the Bible, which his previous 
articles in the Encyelopedia Britannica and elsewhere had drawn 
upon him, and which had resulted in his deposition from his profes- 
soria] Chair in the University of Aberdeen, Accordingly we have 
in the volume before us a formal,afd methodical statement of his 
views on the subject of Old Testament Criticism, as well as of 
the facts and principles upon which they are founded. Let us en- 
deavor to obtain a clear idea of them, as they are contained in the 
lectures here published. 
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Biblical Criticism, Professor Smith informs us, has for its 
object the placing of the reader of the Bible of to-day as far as 
possible in the position of the reader or hearer of the time when 
the books were first committed to writing, stripping the record of 
accretions and foreign and adventitious matter and ideas, whether 
existing in fact in the actual printed book as we possess it, or in 
the mind of the modern reader, in consequence of the different 
light in which questions of religion and of social and private life 
are viewed in our days and in Western and Christian countries, 
from what they were in the Old Testament times, and among all 
ancient and Oriental peoples, like the Jews. Incidental and prepara- 
tory to this purpose, the science in question must first inquire into 
the history and text of the writings themselves, and we have there- 
fore in the first six lectures, an investigation of the Old Testament 
Text and Canon, in which it is maintained that the present Canon 
and the Massoritic or received text, derived as they are from the 
arbitrary adoption by the Scribes of the School of Hillel, a Rabbi of 
the time of Herod the Great, of a text and canon of the Old Testa- 
ment books which differ in many respects from the readings and 
arrangement of the Greek Septuagint, as well as of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which, as being of older date, are evidently based upon 
copies of equal if not greater authority, and in many instances, 
examples of which are given, exhibit a more intelligible and prob- 
able text and order, are but little to be relied upon. 

Passing from textual criticism to the domain of Biblical Criti- 
cism, strictly so-called, we are introduced to the results of the latest 
studies in this kind, as exemplified particularly in the writings of 
Wellhausen, the most recent of the German critics, whose work, 
Geschichte Israels, Professor Smith recommends as the most 
important contribution to this science. And from this criticism 
we are led to conclude that, not only is much that is attributed to 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah in books bearing their names, of 
much later origin, but also that the book of Deuteronomy instead 
of being the work of Moses is of later date than the prophecy 
of Ezekiel, while those of Leviticus and Numbers, are to be rele- 
gated to a still later period, or that of Ezra and Nehemiah, and of 
the return of the Jews from captivity in Babylon. As our readers 
may be curious to know upon what grounds this latter theory is 
established, we will here briefly state Prof. Smith’s argument, 
simply premising that the facts and inferences are not at all new 
but have been known and recognized ever since the Old Testament 
was written, though Wellhausen has, perhaps, made a somewhat 
more thorough study of them and reduced the conclusions to more 
systematic form than his predecessors. 

Almost every attentive reader of the Bible must have been struck 
with the circumstance, that, although during the sojourn near Mt. 
Sinai, and subsequently during the march through the wilderness, 
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the children of Israel received from the Lord by the hands of Moses 
and Aaron, a very complete code of laws, and especally a very elab- 
orate and intricate ceremonial of worship and ritual as prescribed 
more especially in the three latest books of the Pentateuch, and 
scrupulously observed by them, as it would appear, during their 
journey, even down to the time of their entering the promised 
land, yet from that time onward, or in the later historical books, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings, we hear nothing more of such obser- 
vance, on their part, even the Feast of the Passover, so rigidly en- 
joined, being apparently forgotten, and along with it all the religious 
ceremonial,so particularly prescribed in the Mosaic Law, such as the 
setting apart of one place which alone, as it is in several places de- 
clared, Jehovah would “choose to put his name there.” (Deut. 
xii: 5,21); the placing and keeping of the ark in this place, and in 
the sanctuary provided for it; the maintaining of the order of the 
priesthood, etc. Instead of all this we find, it is alleged, the very 
opposite of it all, and the existence of a state of things much 
more nearly resembling that of the patriarchal and ante- Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Thus, although Shiloh appears in the book of Judges 
and subsequent books as the chosen place of Jehovah’s worship, 
it is by no means the only place, and the worship of the Lord 
here performed is not that of the Levitical code. Even Eli does 
not belong to the family of Aaron, and Samuel, who is not in any 
sense one of the priestly order, offers sacrifices on high places, and 
sets the Mosaic law quite at naught, without being conscious seem- 
ingly of anything wrong: later on, the ark, carried away by'the 
Philistines, is again restored, but not to the Sanctuary. Says Pro- 
fessor Smith; 

‘* The ark of the legitim te priesthood still existed. They were separated, 
indeed—the one at Kirjath-jearim, the other at Nob. But they might easily 
have been reunited; for the distance between these towns is only a forenoon’s 
walk...... Yet, it isjust in this narrow district which a man might walk across 
in a day, that we find a scattered worship, and no attempt to concentrate it on 
the part of Samuel and Saul. There was no plea of necessity to excuse this if 
Samuel knew the Levitical law. Why should he go from town to town making 
sacrifice in local high places from which the sanctuary of Nob was actually 
visible...... The truth plainly is that Samuel did not know of a systematic and 
exclusive system of sacrificial ritual confined to the sanctuary of the ark,” etc. 

Still later we find the Kings of Israel, David, Solomon and 
their successors actually themselves officiating at the altar, Solomon 
in the new temple built by himself, to be the great center of the 
national worship. And not till the time of Hezekiah is there any 
systematic attempt to put down the high places, and this only with 
a view to the idolatrous worship,/those in which the worship of 
Jehovah was maintained not being interfered with. At length 
under Josiah, a copy of the law is accidentally discovered in the 
temple, and so alarmed are the king and his courtiers and priests at 
the departure of the people from the Divinely-appointed worship, 
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that they at once set out to restore it, so far as to reinstitute the ob- 
servance of the Passover, and to undertake a more zealous crusade 
against the high places; but here their efforts end. And thus mat- 
ters continue until the exile and destruction of the Old Jewish 
monarchies. 

Now it is easy to perceive to what all these facts point, in the 
view of Prof. Smith and the modern critics, especially where we 
find that among the first tasks undertaken by Ezra and Nehemiah 
after the restoration, is the institution of the Levitical ritual in its 
completeness, and, after the rebuilding of the temple, on a scale of 
grandeur and splendor unknown in any former period of Jewish 
history. It is to the conclusion that, following the model set forth 
in the prophecies of Ezekiel and the later prophets, and zealous to 
correct the abuses and supply the defects in the national worship 
there pointed out, the rulers, and especially the priesthood of the 
restoration period, appliéd themselves diligently to the reformation 
of the religious ceremonies, and having concocted a complete and 
elaborate system, in order to give it currency and authority with the 
people, interwove the account of its origin and the laws and regula- 
tions relating to it, in the Mosaic narrative of the Exodus and the 
wilderness journey, but not as Prof. Smith seems to imply, although 
his work breaks off so abruptly at this point, that we are left in 
doubt as to his real view, without Divine sanction and inspiration, 
and so left us the Pentateuch thus revised and interpolated, as the 
work of Moses himself. 

What, then, are we to think of this theory, and how upon the 
principles and teachings of the New Church, are we to regard it? 
That the facts of the history are as here alleged, seems beyond all 
question, and that it was not until after the return from the Captiv- 
ity that the Levitical ritual was really carried out in all its fullness, 
we suppose will not admit of a doubt. Are we then to accept 
Prof. Smith’s explanation of the facts as the true one? Some of 
the so-called orthodox scholars are strongly inclined to this course, 
at least,in a measure, or to the extént of regarding the book of 
Deuteronomy as being wholly or in part of post-Exilic origin. But 
what position are we of the New Church to take upon the ques- 
tion? This is a matter of no slight difficulty and importance. For 
ourselves, however, we should find it harder, far harder, to, believe 
that the later books of the Pentateuch were thus written at a much 
later date—especially to credit the idea that portions of these books 
relating more especially to the Levitical worship, were inserted or 
interpolated by later writers or revisers, in the Mosaic account, and 
then palmed upon the world and the Church as the work of Moses, 
and this under a Divine sanction, than to believe that the Jews 
in this matter, as in the matter of the Moral Law, were not careful 
to observe the statutes and judgments given them from above, but 
preferred to follow their own guidance, and the laws and customs 
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of their ancestors, and that even their priests and prophets were 
guilty of culpable laxity in failing to recall the people to obedience 
to the Divine precepts in this respect mo less than in others. 

Whether our explanation be the true one or not, or whether, 
as some have maintained, the Levitical worship was only intended 
to be temporary, and not to be continued after the establishment of 
the people in Palestine, the New Church, no less than the Old, owes 
a debt of gratitude to Prof. Smith for his faithful and laborious 
study of the Old Testament writings; and although, as New- 
Church men, believing that the Word is holiness itself, and that 
every part of it is—not from Moses, or Samuel, or the rest, but from 
God alone, we cannot approve of the criticism which would in any 
way violate these great truths, we yet are grateful for any aid or 
new light which even this may throw upon the sacred oracles, and 
would thankfully use and turn to account any facts or conclusions 
which the critics can give us, that will tend to the confirmation and 
better elucidation of these principles. On this subject we are taught 
as follows: 


“Man is by no means forbidden to learn the sciences, since they are both 
useful and agreeable to his life, nor is he who is in the faith prohibited from 
thinking and speaking as the learned of the world; but then he must be guided 
by this principle, 40 beheve the Word of the Lord, and to confirm, so far as he can, 
spiritual and celestial truths by natural truths, in termsfamiliar to the learned 
world.” 





The Orthodox Theology of To-day. By Newman Smyth, Author 
of “The Religious Feeling” and “Old Faiths in New Light” 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 1881. 


The author of these discourses is recognized by a reverent 
and progressive school of Christian theology as a thoughtful and 
prudent exponent of what they still love to call Orthodoxy. He 
makes in his preface a distinction between “Orthodoxy” and “Or- 
thodoxism ;”’ meaning by the first “the continuous historical devel- 
opment of the doctrine of Jesus and His Apostles,’’ and by the 
second, “The Dogmatic stagnation and ecclesiastical abuse of ortho- 
doxy.’’ The author, and the school of which he may be consid- 
ered a representative, recognizes “the need of a revised theology, 
suited to our scientific environment, and fitted to survive in modern 
thought.” In the first discourse on “Churches and Creeds,’’ he 
makes a strong argument on the necessity for creeds as a means to 
the highest development of character and the legitimate uses of a 
Church. He considers the objectién to the churches that they have 
a “tendency to repress free thought;” affirms that the Creeds them- 
selves were the results of progressive thought; and claims that, al- 
though they have at certain periods been oppressive, they are not 
now “generally used repressively as conditions of membership in 
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the Church.” “If any man,” he says, “wishes to be known as a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, to confess him, and to keep his 
commandments; if he is willing to come humbly and sincerely as a 
disciple, and in the spirit of a disciple; let him knock and see 
whether any Orthodox Church, in any intelligent Christian com- 
munity, will now turn him aside, even though he be weak in the 
faith, before he complains that our long Creeds are put in the way 
between him and the Master; and then, if he should be rejected, I 
am not the only Orthodox clergyma n who would stand with him 
outside the Church, if needs must be, for the principle of Christian 
liberty!’ It is admitted that the Creeds need revision; but it is 
claimed that they are “under revision at the present time,” “in 
every intelligent sermon;’’ and it is urged that this work must go 
forward slowly and cautiously. “There are still open questions, 
upon which we are looking for more light. There are results of 
modern investigation to be thoroughly sifted and tried. Let the 
work of formal revision of our standard go on and be brought 
to completion as speedily as it may. Many of us will rejoice in 
that day, and are indeed straightened in mind till the good work 
be accomplished. But we are more anxious to do the real work of 
revision, to adjust our own faiths happily to modern conditions of 
thought, and te learn to preach them in the new tongues of knowl- 
edge, than we are impatient to record the results of our labors in 
the organic law or constitution of the Church.” 

There is certainly much that is worthy of respect in thts kind 
of conservatism, considering the author’s position. Much as we 
are interested in the approximations of what is called advanced 
Christian thought, to the truth as it is held in the New Church, we 
are more interested in the manifestations of a reverent and affirma- 
tive attitude of inquiry, which can alone fit the churches to be led 
of the Holy Spirit into a clearer apprehension and statement of 
the True Christian Religion. We rejoice to find, therefore, through- 
out these discourses an earnest expectation of new light from the 
Word of the Lord, and a recognition of the true function of reason 
as consisting in the study and understanding of that which is 
revealed. 

Treating in the second discourse of the objection that othodoxy 
misunderstands and misrepresents God, the author admits the 
seriousness of the charge, and the importance of the subject; sug- 
gests that “ the whole history of the orthodox conception of God 
from the first century until now, has been the history of a progres- 
sive idea; and, passing to the idea as now cherished in “the repre- 
sentative minds of the representative churches,” elaims that evan- 
gelical theology at the present day “is availing itself rever- 
ently, yet boldly, of the best methods of growing in the knowl- 
edge of God.” It honors reason and the conscience, he claims, 
as the organs of spiritual knowledge; and seeks to study the 
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thoughts of God toward us, through a historic revelation, which 
is attested in its “ present and continuous power, in its living en- 
ergy and spiritual efficacy.’ The influences of the reforma- 
tion, and of extreme .Calvinism, are rapidly traced, and the reac- 
tion from Calvinism to humanitarianism; and the orthodox the- 
ology as presented through its living masters is represented as 
“ escaping the limitations both of Calvanism and humanitarianism,” 
and worshiping God “as infinitely majestic, and holy, and yet un- 
speakably beautiful and attractive.’ It would of course be easy to 
show by numberless citations from representative teachers that the 
author is mistaken in all this; that tritheism, and bargaining among 
deities, and substitution of Christ as a victim, are ideas abundantly 
present in current teaching; and that there is little definite and 
positive in the new orthodoxy, even as presented in these pages. 
But, notwithstanding this fact so painfully brought home to us every 
day, it is matter of rejoicing that there is a school of thought, rep- 
resented here, struggling to free itself from the falsities of the old 
system and reverently seeking for the truth in patient study of the 
Word. The following characteristic extract, unsatisfactory as it 
must be to a New Churchman when compared with the clear and 
positive truths of our faith, is certainly an improvement on the 
old orthodoxy. 

“God is love. This is the Christian philosophy of God, working itself out 
through the centuries, freed from the corruptions of Paganism, and clearing it- 
self, also, from the shadows of scholastic theology. God is love—love which 
itself is a trinity, the unity of three primitive rays ‘divine. For love, in one ray 
or primal color of it, is benevolence—-the giving of self for another’s good; and 
love is also sympathy—the putting self in ‘the ple ace of another, living another’s 
life, the vicariousness of the cross; and love is also self- respect—the unselfish 
assertion of its own worth, the preservation of its own good in the world. 
Benevolence, vicariousness, ’ righteousness, form the three fold nature of love, 
which itself is a unity of life. God is love; love which includes all his attributes 

-mercy, sympathy, goodness, justice—all that can enter into the nature of a 
perfect and adorable Deity, so that the very omnipotence of God is itself an at- 
tribute of love, and with the wisdom of God serves always his love. ‘ Love,’ 
insists Prof. Dorner, ‘is the power of God over his own omnipotence,’ If we 
once rise freely and exultantly to this thoroughly evangelical conception of God, 
we shall find that we are above and beyond many of the difficulties and doubts 
which often perplex and imprison faith.” 


This extract might stand as well to represent the teaching of 
the third discourse on the Atonement, which is mainly an elabora- 
tion of the view presented above, making the Atonement love’s per- 
fect self-satisfaction in the forgiveness of sin and reconciliation of the 
world to itself. This, and all forms‘of what is known as the “ moral 
influence theory” of the person and work of Christ, are wholly 
unsatisfactory to us; and certainly not less unsatisfactory when, as in 
this case, there is a struggle to retain the idea of vicariousness with- 
out the least perception of the sense in which the Lord stood in our 
place, as the conqueror of our foes, and our Redeemer from the pow- 
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er of hell. There is the same shadow of the Cross as in the older sac- 
rificial theology, as necessary to the “ self-satisfaction’’ of God’s 
own nature and government, rather than as Divine love’s assertion 
of the power of Divine Truth in combat with hell, and this Re- 
demption, by victory, of man from the pewer of his spiritual ene- 
mies. By the side of our simple faith,—* We worship the one God, 
the Lord, the Saviour Jesus Christ, in whom is the Divine Trinity 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; whose humanity is divine: who 
for our salvation did come into the world and take our nature upon 
him: he endured temptations even to the passion of the Cross: he 
overcame the hells and so delivered man: He glorified His human- 
ity by uniting it to the Divinity of which it was begotten: so He be- 
came the Redeemer of the world, without whom no mortal can be 
saved: And they are saved who believe in him and keep the Com- 
mandments of his Word”—by the side of this simple yet compre- 
hensive confession, these attempts to reconcile the person and work 
of Christ as presented in the gospel, with the governmental notion 
of the Atonement, are imperfect and unsatisfactory enough. But 
we must rather, in fairness, compare them with the theology they 
are seeking to displace; and in that case we may be justified in be- 
lieving, that the Lord in His patient providence is leading many 
souls through these transitions not only to a truer conception of 
His Word, but to a state of mind and heart in which they will 
receive with joy the fuller and clearer faith which He has revealed 
for His New Church. 

The discourses on The Future Life, which complete this 
volume, present reasonings and conclusions, which the author 
admits may seem “cautious and hesitating,” but in regard to which 
he claims, in excellent spirit, “I have gone as far as I think rea- 
son and the Scripture allow us to go with unhesitating feet, and I 
have stopped, and am waiting for more light, where a step farther 
would seem to me to be a step beyond the limits of revelation.” 
This is safer and better in every consideration, than to speculate 
apart from Revelation. This respect for the written Word, as the 
field for reason to investigate, is one of the most encouraging 
features in all these discussions, and we should be glad to believe it 
a truly representative feature. “I want a creed,” the author says, 
“covering the Bible, but not a creed over-lapping the Bible.” And 
he finds at least this for a creed: “The future is in the present, and 
whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.... It is a natural 
as well as a moral impossibility for us to have one world at a time; 
for as a matter of fact, in every thought we think, in every breath 
we draw, in every beating of our hearts, we are living all the while 
in two worlds; we are living a two-fold life—we are dwelling amid 
the forms of things which are seen and passing, and with the real- 
ities which are spiritual, and which cannot pass away.” And 
another truth he finds in Revelation: “God in eternity, and for 
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eternity, shall judge every man according to his real fully deter- 
mined character—not according to the appearance, not according to 
the profession, nor yet in accordance with any interrupted and 
incomplete determination of character—but according to the true 
and final reality of his being.’? We should find it difficult to find 
a more clear and direct statement of this great truth. 

The concluding discourse, entitled “ Social Immortality,” con- 
tains many eloquent and striking illustrations of what in the New 
Church we call the doctrine of “ The Grand Man,” that mankind 
are in the Lord’s sight as one man, and that the end of His 
providence is a perfect society in heaven and on earth. 




















NOTES ON THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE. 


The meeting of our English brethren this year derived particu- 
lar interest from the fact that it was the first Conference ever held 
north of the Tweed, and may therefore perhaps be regarded_as an 
omen of increased growth and interest on the part of the Church in 
Scotland, which from some cause has heretofore made but small 
progress as compared with its success in other English-speaking 
Protestant countries. 

Among the matters of business brought before the conference 
we note one or two of special importance. The first is the Revision 
of the New Testament Text and Translation in relation to the 
writings of the Church, for which a committee was appointed, and 
with which, it appears to us, there ought to be a co-operation in 
some form, of the church in this Country. The matter is one of 
prime importance, and as some effort has already been made in the 
Convention toward a new translation of the Word, this would seem 
to be a good opportunity for bringing the matter, in some practical 
shape so far at least as the New Testament is concerned, before the 
whole Church. ; 

Another subject of interest was that of the Examination of 
Candidates for Ordination, and the form which the action of Con- 
ference finally took, after much discussion, was that the candidates 
should be examined in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, especially those containing the internal sense, and also in 
the 7rue Christian Religion, the Apocalypse Revealed, the Divine 
Love and Wisdom, part III., and vol. I. of the Arcana Coelestia; 
and should likewise be required to prepare “three original sermons 
and a doctrinal thesis.” 

Another matter of general church interest and a subject of con- 
gratulation as well to the Church at large, was the Consecration of 
Rev. Mr. Boyesen as Ordaining Minister for Scandinavia. This, it 
we mistake not, is the first instance of the creation of a General 
Pastorate of the Church on the continent of Europe, and is, we 
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trust, the inauguration of a higher and more complete life and 
organization of the Church in the countries of Europe than they 
have hitherto enjeyed. 

The usual Conference Tea Meeting was held during the ses- 
sion, at which several addresses of a more than ordinarily interesting 
and useful character were delivered; among which are note Mr. 
Ashly’s on the Duty of Prayer, and Dr. Tafel’s on Faith in the 
Lord at His Second Coming, as particularly deserving of notice. 
The latter especially, was an extremely forcible presentation of the 
truth that Faith, or a genuine belief in the Lord and His Supreme 
Divinity, is no less an essential condition of Salvation and of admis- 
sion into the Church, in this time of His Second Advent, than it was 
in the days of His coming in the Flesh. 

On the whole, we think our brethren in England may be con- 
gratulated upon having had a most useful and profitable meeting, 
which cannot fail to advance the interests of the church throughout 
the whole kingdom as well as in Scotland in particular. 
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